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Christmas 

lw New Hampshire, as in the other 

states of the Union, December inter- 
est centered in Congress and Christmas. 
The comparatively late arrival of real 
winter weather held back, somewhat, 
both wholesale and retail trade, but that 
reliable barometer, postoffice conditions, 
indicated an exchange of gifts as gen- 
eral as ever. While no large benefac- 
tions were anounced as Christmas gifts 
of this year, ‘the city of Manchester 
made an acceptable present to the trav- 
elling public, as well as to its own 
people, by opening during the month 
the new bridge across the Merrimack 
river at the south end of the city. 


Congress 


5 ie organization of Congress found 
New Hampshire retaining and gain- 
ing committee posts of importance, with 
Senator Moses on the Foreign Affairs 
committee in the upper branch and Con- 
gressman Rogers on the similar com- 
mittee in the House; Congressman 
Wason continuing on Appropriations, 
with assignment to its sub-committee on 
Agriculture; and Senator Keyes on ap- 
propriations and several important com- 
mittees in addition to his minor chair- 
mansnip. One of the first bills intro- 
duced in the new Congress was by Sena- 
tor Keyes for the enlargement of the 
federal building at Manchester and for 
new buildings in several New Hamp- 
shire places. 


At the meeting of the Republican na- 
tional committee in Washington during 
the month Fred W. Estabrook and Mrs. 
John G. M. Glessner of New Hamp- 
shire were named, respectively, on the 
committees on contests and on policies 
and platform. 


Another Candidate? 


—— interesting development of the 
month in state politics was the re- 
quest made by William E. Price of Lis- 
bon of a large number of active Repub- 
licans, that they sign a pledge card as- 
suring their support to Huntley N. 
Spaulding of Rochester as the guberna- 
torial candidate of the party in case he 
should enter the primary next Septem- 
ber. Mr. Spaulding was at Pinehurst, 
N. C., when these requests were put in 
the mail, and at this writing he has not 
returned to New Hamphire or indicated 
his decision in the matter. 


City Elections 


r the municipal elections held since 
the previous issue of this magazine 
went to press the Republicans carried 
Keene, where Mayor ‘Robert T. Kings- 
bury was elected without opposition, and 
Rochester; while the Democrats re- 
elected Mayor Charles G. Waldron in 
Dover, and in Portsmouth, where 
Mayor Samuel T. Ladd declined an- 
other term, chose Orel E. Dexter in his 
place. The Ku Klux Klan, recently ar- 
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rived in New Hampshire, took an active 
part in the Rochester election in favor 
of City Marshal William S. Davis, the 
Republican candidate for mayor, who 
was elected by more than 600 majority 
in the heaviest vote ever polled in that 
city. It is claimed by some of his sup- 
porters that the K. K. K. support was 
not essential to his victory. 

In 1924 as in 1923 there will be seven 
Democratic and four Republican mayors 
in New Hampshire, the changes of this 
fall in Concord and Rochester offsetting 
each other. 


State Grange 


Siew principal gathering of Decem- 
ber in New Hampshire was that of 
the State Grange, Patrons of Husban- 
dry, in annual session at Manchester. 

“The present policies and practices” 
of the state board of education in rela- 
tion to the conduct of public schools in 
the farming communities was condemn- 
ed, this action bringing a response from 
Commissioner Butterfield of the State 
department, who cited figures to show 
progress in recent years as regards im- 
proved teaching for a greater number 
of weeks in the rural communities. 

Declarations that the railroads should 
be supported in preference to motor 
truck competition brought an immediate 
response from the state association of 
truck owners who say that their service, 
far from being curtailed, should be ex- 
tended and made available through the 
winter and spring months for the best 
interests of the state. 

The Grange took ,agtion similar to 
that previously taken by several of the 
county Farm Bureaus in favor of the 
expenditure of more money on rural 
roads and endorsed the proposed devel- 
opment of the water power of the state 
with the motorization of the farm and 
the farm home as one of its ends. 

The water power, forestry and agri- 
culture committees of the proposed gen- 
eral survey of the state met during the 
month and made plans for their part of 
the work. 
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S usual the Governor and Council 

granted a few Christmas pardons 
from state prison, one of the recipients 
being a woman serving a sentence for 
burglary who a few years ago had the 
police of Manchester baffled for months 
in their attempt to check the rapid suc- 
cession of “breaks” of which she was 
guilty. 


Activities of N. H. Men 


|i, peed HAMPSHIRE was not repre- 
sented at the second conference 
called by Governor Pinchot of Pennsyl- 
vania to consider methods of curbing 
profiteers in coal. 

Officers of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of New Hampshire Forests and 
heads of the state forestry department 
met in consultation with the treasurer 
of the Profile and Flume Hotels Com- 
pany with a view to initiating plans to 
save from commercial cutting the tim- 
ber in Franconia Notch and to preserve 
the unique beauty of that region as a 
forest reserve and public park. 

Assistant Attorney General Joseph S. 
Matthews was honored by election 
as president of the New’ Eng- 
land Association of Tax Officials, at its 
annual meeting in Hartford, Conn. 

Chairman William T. Gunnison of the 
state public service commission, in. at- 
tendance at Miami, Florida, upon the 
annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Railway and Utility Com- 
missioners, attracted wide attention by 
presenting a report upon the grade 
crossing problem in which he advocated 
the payment by automobilists of a part 
of the expense of abolishing such cross- 
ings. 

President George M. Putnam of the 
State Farm Bureau Federation, attend- 
ing as the delegate from this state the 
annual meeting of the National Feder- 
ation, was re-elected as the New Eng- 
land member of the executive commit- 
tee of that body and secured the adop- 
tion of resolutions in line with New 
Hampshire’s attitude toward water 
—H. C. P. 


power development. 























NEW HAMPSHIRE’S PART IN THE RECENT 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 
THE AMERICAN LEGION 


By H. K. Davison 


With Vice-Commander Blood frequently presiding and several New 
Hampshire men on important committees, the Granite State played an ex- 
ceptionally important part, in the American Legion Convention held at San 


Francisco. 
Woodsville. 


HEN National Commander, 

\V Alvin Owsley, called to order 

the Fifth National Conven- 

tion of the American Legion at San 
Francisco, California, he was greeted 
by the New Hampshire delegation in 
the front row of the Convention. 
New Hampshire has held seats of 
honor at three National Conventions 
in the brief history of the Legion. 
The New Hampshire delegation did a 
great deal of work a year ago boosting 
the election of Commander Owsley 
and for which he has shown himself 
to be most grateful. Among New 
Hampshire’s representatives at San 
Francisco were four men who were 
active in Owsley’s behalf at New Or- 
leans last year, National Vice Com- 
mander Robert O. Blood, Past De- 
partment Commander, Charles  S. 
Walker, Department Adjutant, George 
W. Morrill, and Department Senior 
Vice Commander, H. K. Davison. The 
other members of the delegation were 
as follows: John D. Warren of Nashua. 
Oscar Lagerquist of Manchester, 
Father William Sweeney of Tilton 
Department Chaplain, Harry Ander- 
son of Concord, and A. B. Kellogg of 
Claremont. New Hampshire had 
twelve votes in the Convention and 
though not fully repregented was 
allowed to vote its full strength under 
the rules adopted at the Convention. 
New Hampshire had the distinction 
of leading New England in percentage 
of members in the Legion in 1923 com- 
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pared to the number in 1922. This 
gave her more recognition than the 
other New England states. 

A resolution which was adopted at 
the Weirs in the Department Conven- 
tion last August was presented in 
the National Convention urging a 
change in the eligibility rules to per- 
mit men to join the Legion who were 
veterans of the allied countries who 
fought in the World War, provided 
they have become American citizens. 
The rule formerly was that only those 
of the allied armies who were Amer- 
ican citizens prior to the war could 
join the Legion. This extension in 
the eligibility was unanimously voted 
in the National Convention and will 
make it possible for thousands of sol- 
diers to join the Legion who were 
unable to do so formerly. It is also 
expected and hoped that the desire to 
join the American Legion may prompt 
some foreigners to become American 
citizens that they may be permitted 
to wear the Legion button. 

The parade on the second day of 
the Convention in San Francisco was 
one of the biggest ever held by the 
Legion and one of the finest ever held 
in the state of California. This was 


true in spite of the fact that it started 
in the rain in “Sunny California.” 
New Hampshire received a_ genial 
hand of greeting and welcome all 
along the route and many people came 
to say hello and to inquire for some 
Had he been there 


one back home. 
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On the Rim of the Grand Canyon 


Daniel Webster would have probably 
transposed his famous remark to “It 
may be a small State but there are 
scores of you who love it.” 

Perhaps the most exciting part of 
the recent Convention was the elec- 
tion of officers in which New Hamp- 
shire played a conspicuous part. <A 
few details are warranted here to cor- 
rect some of the false reports circu- 
lated in newspapers directly after the 
Convention. As is now well known 
New England had a candidate of 
whom she was proud and to whom 
every New England state pledged 
its entire support. This candidate 
was none other than Clarence R. Ed- 
wards, the famous commander of the 
26th Yankee Division. For six ballots 
General Edwards received the solid 
support of the New England delega- 
tion, but during this time had lost the 
support of New York and New Jer- 
sey as well as what other scattering 
votes he had received on earlier bal- 
lots. After the result of the sixth 
ballot was made known the General, 
who had the situation sized up very 
accurately, decided that he had no 
chance of election in that Convention and 
personally released each New Eng- 
land delegation from any pledge of 
further support. In spite of this all 
the New England states continued 
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for three long and tedious ballots to 
vote solidly and alone for General Ed 
wards. By this time the matter of a 
National Commander’s election was 
in an absolute dead-lock with John R. 
Quinn of California two votes behind 
Drain of Washington, who was lead- 
ing four hundred seven (407) to four 
hundred five (405) on the ninth bal- 
lot. At this point the New Hamp- 
shire delegation had a caucus, decided 
to vote for Quinn, and notified the 
other New England delegations of 
their decision. The tenth ballot did 
not elect Quinn but the change of 
New Hampshire’s vote electrified the 
Convention and put Quinn in the lead. 
On the eleventh ballot Quinn suc- 
ceeded by a substantial majority and 
was declared elected. The first offi- 
cial act of the newly elected Com- 
mander was to personally thank the 
New Hampshire delegation to whom 
he gave the credit of putting him 
across. Thus it is that this depart- 
ment should stand as well at National 
headquarters during the coming year 
as it has during the past year. Thus 
it is also that New Hampshire proved 
her loyalty to General Edwards and 
did not stop voting for him until three 
ballots after the General himself had 
conceded defeat. New Hampshire 
joins all New England in the hope 
that next year New England may have 
a successful candidate, and that can- 
didate may be General Clarence R. 
Edwards. 

A word about the newly elected 
National Commander, John R. Quinn. 
might be appropriate here. As might 
be anticipated, he has been a great 
worker and booster for the American 
Legion. He is very popular in the 
West, quite as much so there as Gen- 
eral Edwards is in New England. To 
those in the East who have heard lit- 
tle of Quinn it may be enlightening 
to kpow that there were many in the 
West who did not know Edwards. As 
it is hard for New Englanders to un- 
derstand this so was it difficult for 
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Westerners to comprehend that East- 
ern delegates did not know of Quinn 
and his service to his country and the 
Legion. Quinn is a sane and sober 
man, a proven and fearless leader, 
and a tireless worker for the Legion 
and its entire program. 

Throughout the Convention Na- 
tional Vice Commander Blood of Con- 
cord was frequently called upon to 
preside during necessary absences of 
Commander Owsley. New Hamp- 
shire delegates were assigned to im- 
portant committees and took active 
part in the deliberations of their re- 
spective assignments. The delega- 
tions supported solidly the reaffirma- 
tion of the Legion’s stand on adjust- 
ed compensation. 

Another matter which received 
much publicity at the time of the Con- 
vention and was grossly misrepre- 
sented was the Klu Klux Klan issue. 
New Hampshire from the start fav- 
ored a general resolution condemning 
in clear language all un-American cit- 
izens. or organizations, in preference 
to any broadside attack on a single 
individual or organization as was urged 


by a few delegates. So it was that 
when the resolution was adopted de- 
claring that “the Legion considers un- 
American any individual or organiza- 
tion which creates or fosters racial, 
religious or class strife among our peo- 
ple, or which takes into its own hands 
the enforcement of law, determination 
of guilt or infliction of punishment,” 
every vote from New Hampshire was 
cast in its favor. It was felt that cer- 
tain organizations thrive on persecu- 
tion and also that no one could be a 
real American and not endorse the 
above resolution which fits where it 
hits. The sentiment of the resolution 
does not attack but condemns and no 
organization by whatever name it be 
known need hope for public favor in 
this country, if this condemnation 
seems to clearly apply to it. Let the 
coat fit where it will but who will dare 
to protest such a resolution! 

The ladies auxiliary also had their 
convention in San Francisco during 
the Legion conclave. New Hamp- 
shire was represented by National 
Vice-President Flora A. Spaulding of 
Manchester who is also Department 





National Vice-Commander and Mrs. Blood, New Hampshire Vice-Commander 
and Mrs, Davison at Mission Inn, Riverside, Cal, 








President; by Mrs. Dr. Zatae Straw of 
Manchester, National Executive Com- 
mittee woman from New Hampshire, 
and by Mrs. Pauline Blood of Con- 
cord and Mrs. Gladys M. Davison of 
Woodsville, N. H. Due to her of- 
ficial position and to her attractive 
personality Mrs. Spaulding was one 
of the leaders in the Auxiliary Con- 
vention and with the able assistance 
of the other members of her delega- 
tion, kept New Hampshire well to 
the front. 

San Francisco is a great convention 
city and received its one hundred 
thousand guests from all over the 
country in a most hospitable manner. 
Every street and place of ‘business 
was appropriately decorated with 
“Old Glory” and other flags. Free 
trips, entertainments, dances, and 
parties of every description were given 
to the official visitors. At the close 
of the convention, the Chief of Police 
of the city voluntarily came to the hall 
and asked permission to address the 
delegates. He stated that it had been 
the best convention from his point of 
view that had ever been in the city 
as it had caused him absolutely no 
trouble. This was a high compliment 
to the Legion and of which all dele- 
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gations are justly very proud. 

The.-trip of over eight thousand miles 
was most interesting and has given 
the delegates a fuller understand- 
ing of the largeness and expansiveness 
of this country, as well as a fuller 
appreciation of their own State’s 
scenic values as compared with those 
of the Golden West. Stop-overs were 
made at Chicago for a trip through 
the parks, at Colorado Springs for a 
tour of that section and a climb to 
the top of Pike’s Peak, at Grand Can- 
yon to view its natural beauty, at 
Los Angeles for a glimpse of the 
movie world, at Riverside, at Del 
Monte the show place of the Pacific 
Coast, at Salt Lake City to see the 
Mormons, and at Denver the city a 
mile high. All were extremely fasci- 
nating and interesting, but the con- 
clusions of the delegation was that 
if the people of New Hampshire could 
boost as whole heartedly and unani- 
mously for New Hampshire, the 
Switzerland of America, as those of 
California can and do for California, 
more big excursions would head East 
than West. One might then hear 
less of “out where the West begins” 
and more of “Where the East still 
reigns supreme.” 





DAWN 


By ELizaABeEtH SHURTLEFF 


A rain came up at dawning 

And brought its peace to me, 

A wind just stirred the curtains 
A mist blew from the sea, 

And from a night of terror 
The white dawn set me free, 
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IMMIGRATION 


By H. Strytes BripGes 


NE of the most vital questions 
coming before the present ses- 
sion of Congress is the question 
of immigration. Our present immi- 
gration law was enacted in 1921 and 
will expire June 30, 1924. This law 
bases the immi- 
grants admitted to 


the past few generations and at the 
present time the good old U. S. A. 
looks promising to these persons. 
There are today in the United 
States over 14,000,000 foreign born 
persons, more than half of whom 
have never as- 
sumed any of the 





this country upon 
3% of a nationali- 
ty here at the 
time of taking the 
1910 census. 
The United 
States of America 
is the largest im- 
migrant receiving 
country in the life. 
world. No other 
country has ever 
received as many 
immigrants from 
foreign nations as 
has the United 
States and there 
is no country on 
the face of the 
globe today re- 
ceiving as many 
immigrants as are 
received by us 


“We do not want this coun- 


try a polyglot boarding house.” 


These were the words of 
Theodore Roosevelt in the last 


public communication of his 


The present immigration law 
is about to expire and we 
scarcely need this last warning 
of a famous American to make 
us realize how grave the sit- 
uation is. It behooves every 
citizen to study the problem 


thoroughly, and as a first step 


duties or responsi- 
bilities of citizen- 
ship. It is con- 
servatively esti- 
mated that over 
3,000,000 of these 
persons ‘cannot 
speak the English 
language and that 
in addition to 
this, over 3,000,- 
000 more cannot 
read it and many 
more than these 
six million fail to 
have the knowl- 
edge of how to 
write it. 

The aliens com- 
ing to this coun- 
try involve many 
great problems for 
a large portion of 


even with the toward that end we suggest the these have a very 
very. restrictive accompanying article by H. shallow idea of 
laws now in force. what American 


The problem of Styles Bridges. 


immigration is 





citizenship really 
means and have 








fundamental. It 
concerns every 
man, woman afid child in this country 
and it will have great influence in 
shaping the United States of tomor- 
row. 

Yearning for new lands and new 
worlds to conquer has stirred the 
breasts of men since history has been 
recorded. This yearning means im- 
migration to other sections and for 


not even a hazy 
conception of 
American ideals. 

In addition to the aliens received in 
this country through the regular chan- 
nels, we receive many more through 
other sources, which creates another 
big problem in itself. The Honorable 
James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, 
one of the best authorities in America 
on the immigration question, states 








that one of the biggest problems we 
have to contend with is what is known 
as “boot-legging” of aliens. Many 
thousands of aliens enter this country 
monthly, illegally, in violation of the 
laws of the country. Many authori- 
ties state that this figure will equal one 
thousand per day, which, if correct, 
is enormous. 

Many of our immigrants have no 
idea of remaining in this country per- 
manently, but intend to return to their 
native land when some money has 
been accumulated. Others live very 
cheaply here, remitting the major part 
of what they earn to relatives across 
the sas in their original homes. 
These phases of the immigration ques- 
tion all enter in to making it a very 
complex problem. 

The distribution of these foreigners 
in this country is very significant, over 
75% are located in our cities. In New 
York city two million of its population 
are foreign born, 2,300,000 are native 
born of foreign parents and only 1,- 
500,000 native born of native parents. 
In Chicago 29.8% of the city’s popula- 
tion is foreign born. In Boston 31.9% 
and in Cleveland 30.1% These figures 
all go to show that beyond a doubt 
the trend of our foreign born residents 
is to our larger cities. 

The levels in this country are being 
lowered by many of the aliens coming 
to our shores. This is shown very 
distinctly by an investigation recently 
conducted by the national house of 
Representatives. At a hearing during 
this investigation, the intelligent rat- 
ing of our foreign population was 
brought out. The facts are listed be- 


low: 
Very superior 1.1% 
Superior 2.9% 
High average 7.3% 
Average 26.6% 
Low average 16.5% 
Inferior 30.8% 
Very inferior 13.8% 


These figures show another reason 
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why our immigration problem is such 
a vital one. 

Recent investigations conducted in 
this country have disclosed what is 
called “Social Inadequacy” among 
the foreign born residents—a _ rate 
much higher than that of our whole 
population. In plain language this 
means that there are a great many 
more foreign born residents in our 
jails, prisons, homes for feeble mind- 
ed, insane asylums, homes for the 
deaf, dumb and blind, and other in- 
stitutions for the afflicted in proportion 
to the foreign born residents, than 
there are to our native born citizens. 

The tax payers of practically every 
state in the Union are paying a cer- 
tain percentage of their total tax bill 
to maintain institutions for the afflict- 
ed to care for the socially inadequate 
of our foreign residents. One inves- 
tigation that is mentioned by Honora- 
ble James J. Davis, Secretary of La- 
bor shows that 44.9% of all the in- 
mates of such institutions were for- 
eign born or of foreign born or mixed 
parentage. In some states the per- 
centages will run very high and it 
creates a tremendous burden for the 
public to bear. 

Immigration is a question of inter- 
est to all citizens of New Hampshire, 
in fact, it is one that is very often 
talked of. More and more people 
each day are beginning to realize the 
important part that it will play in the 
future of America. The writer has 
gone over this problem with persons 
from all walks of life in New Hamp- 
shire and has found that there is:a 
difference of opinion among our citi- 
zens although the majority seem to 
favor restrictive immigration of some 
manner. 

Andrew L. Felker, Commissioner of 
Agriculture in this state has had the 
honor of serving as Chairman of the 
Immigration Committee of the asso- 
ciation of agricultural commissioners 
in this country. In this capacity, Com- 
missioner Felker has been in a posi- 




















IMMIGRATION 


tion to give a very thorough study of 
this question and his ideas on the sub- 
ject were recently summed up in a re- 
port he made to the association in 
which he stated that he believed the 
farmers of this country want to affect 
only remedial changes in our immi- 
gration laws. For example, he said 
that the farmers want a higher type of 
an immigrant than has been coming 
to these shores and that the future 
policy of the country should be to 
draw by selective 
process largely 
from the people 
of northern Eu- 


rope. He recom- 
mended that the 
choice of aliens 


be made at the 
port of embarka- 
tion; he also pro- 
posed that the im- 
migration laws be 
made elastic un- 
der a_ restrictive 
and selective rule 
in relation to the 
entrance of peo- 
ple from northern 
and northwestern 
Europe, while to 
those coming 
from eastern and 
southern sections, 
the restrictive 
measures. of our 
law should apply 
with greater force and rigidity. De- 
tails of selection, it is suggested, 
should be left with a board or commis- 
sion, having discretionary powers. He 
believed that such a board would be 
able to correct many of the injustices 
arising under the present immigra- 
tion law. 

Mr. Felker states that it is a far 
fetched cry for anyone to contend that 
America is a land of the free to all 
that want to come. It should and 
must be recognized if it is not al- 
ready that our country has both a 
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moral and a legal right to protect its 
life stream from vicious and unhealthy 
contamination. This can be done, Mr. 
Felker believes, through restrictive 
and selective immigration. 

Another New Hampshire man who 
has made a study of this problem is 
William H. Riley of Concord. Mr. 
Riley, the first vice-president of the 
State Federation of Labor, speaks, of 
course, from the point of view of 
labor. He states that labor is very 
much in favor of 
restricted immi- 
gration and that 
in New Hamp- 


shire they fully 
agree with the 
stand taken by 


Samuel Gompers, 
President of the 
American Federa- 
tion of Labor, 
who has expressed 
himself solidly for 
restricted immi- 
gration. Mr. Riley 
agrees with Mr. 
Felker on the 
point that the se- 
lection of immi- 
grants should be 
made before they 
cross the seas to 
this country. The 
main persons in 


who favor unre- 
stricted immigration are a few of the 
big contractors and some of the manu- 
facturers, who are employers of un- 
skilled labor. Immigrants just arriv- 
ing to this country form a source of 
supply from which cheap unskilled 
labor may be obtained. 

The New Hampshire Farm Bureau 
Federation, an organization that rep- 
resents around two-thirds of the bona 
fide farmers of the state, has recently 
interested itself in this problem of 
immigration and has been _ unof- 
ficially taking measures sounding out 








the sentiment of its membership. 

No definite action will be taken by 
this organization to express its ideas 
on this subject until its annual meet- 
ing during the current month, but it 
is interesting to note the sentiments 
-expressed by~-its membership on this 
subject. They appear to be almost 
wholly in favor of restricted immigra- 
tion. The feeling seems to run that 
the present 3% of a nationality basis 
for the selection of immigrants should 
be continued although many favor 
the basing of this 3% on the census 
of 1890 rather than the census of 1910. 
This is in line with the suggestions 
made by Commissioner Felker as it 
would mean more immigrants from 
the countries of northern Europe 
and less from the southern countries. 
They also seem to agree that the se- 
lection of immigrants should be at 
their source, rather than in this coun- 
try, which is in line with ideas of 
Commissioner Felker and Vice-Presi- 
dent Riley of the State Federation of 
Labor. 

From all inquiries that the writer 
has been able to make in New Hamp- 
shire, the majority of people in our 
state seem to agree with the state- 
ment on immigration made by Calvin 
Coolidge, President of the United 
States, in his recent message to Con- 
gress. President Coolidge states that 
our new arrivals should be limited to 
our capacity to absorb them into the 
ranks of good citizenship. America 
must be kept American, for this pur- 
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pose President Coolidge says it is 
necessary to continue restricted immi- 
gration. He also states that it would 
be well to make such immigration of 
a selective nature with some inspec- 
tion at the source, based either upon 
a prior census or the record of nat- 
uralization. Either method would 
assure the admission of those of the 
largest capacity and best intention of 
becoming citizens. President Cool- 
idge also recommends that a law be 
passed requiring the immediate reg- 
istration of all aliens. 

Immigration is one of the outstand- 
ing problems before the American 
people today and one of the most vital 
subjects coming before the present 
Congress. The question of immigra- 
tion is fundamental to the life and 
future of America, and every person 
regardless of party politics should 
be informed upon this highly import- 
ant subject, for the manner in which 
immigration is handled will have a 
great deal to do with shaping the des- 
tinies of the United States of America. 

New Hampshire has never vacillated 
in her attitude upon great national 
questions of the past. It is of para- 
mount importance that her attitude 
voiced through Senators and Congress- 
men should be clear and firm. To that 
end, let all the citizens of the Granite 
State make their wishes known to our 
national representatives in such a man- 
ner as to leave no doubt in their minds 
as to where their constituency stands in 
relation to this vital problem. 








————— 
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STAGE COACH AND TAVERN DAYS IN 
NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND 


By Lots Goopwin GREER 


through the quiet little town of 

Haverhill, New Hampshire, that 
it was once to all of northern New 
England what New York city is to 
eastern United States today—the great 
terminus of all shipping and of all 
travel. 

Yet, it certainly held that great dis- 
tinction a hundred years or more ago! 
When Colonel Silas May dashed down 
the long hill leading into the village, 
blowing blast after blast from his 
horn as he stood up in his driver’s seat 
and wielded his long, raw-hide whip 
over four foam flecked black horses, 
expertly and precisely wheeling his 
coach with its load of passengers, pro- 


O's: would not think to pass 


‘prietors and managers of the new line 


to the very steps of the old Towle 
tavern—all this with a linch-pin gone 
—then it was that Haverhill could 
boast of being the New York of the 
north country. 

Imagine for yourself what this 
spectacular event must have. meant 
to those pioneer settlers who had 
gathered to witness the coming of the 
first stage coach into town, and what 
a rousing reception must have been 
given Colonel May! All this was 
more than a hundred years ago. 
Time, in her flight, has made many a 
change. Today one can travel de luxe 
from Boston to the north pole—al- 
most—in fast express trains with 
every convenience which the human 
mind can-devise, or one can roll along 
with ease in the last word in luxurious 
motors, or better yet, there is the fly- 
ing machine which would cause those 
old settlers to stare until they might 
share the same fate as did the poor 
maiden in her eagerness to watch the 
dashing Appollo as he _ charged 
through the heavens with his sun 
chariot. All of these modes of travel 


are ours today. They flash into sight 
and are gone seldom leaving a pas- 
senger in this little burg where once 
a half dozen stage lines converged, 
and where it was not unusual to find 
two hundred passengers set down for 
the night. 

All roads led to Haverhill in those 
days. There were lines from Boston 
via Concord and Hanover, and later 
via Plymouth, N. H., also lines from 
New York city reaching into Canada 
or the White mountains. Then the 
cross-country lines from Saratoga, 
Chelsea and Montpelier all met in 
Haverhill. 

Today the traveller who wishes to 
go to Boston or New York takes an 
early morning train from the Haver- 
hill railroad station and within a few 
hours arrives in either metropolis, or 
he boards a sleeping car at night and 
awakens to find himself several hun- 
dred miles from his starting place. 
Not so our forefathers. The mail 
stage for Boston left Williams’ hotel 
at four o’clock in the morning on 
Wednesdays, Fridays and Sundays 
and the trip required three and a half 
days—with no obsequious gentleman 
to dust you up and down, or to carry 
out your luggage when you arrived 
at your journey’s end. Oh, no! You 
were lucky if you ever arrived, and 
sometimes lucky if you even started 
when you planned—not on account 
of delay, however. Far be it from 
that! Those old stage drivers never 
over-slept of a morning. On the con- 
trary they were up and stirring, and 
if they and their horses were ready— 
off they went regardless. That was 
one interesting, but none the less de- 
pressing, feature about stage coach 
travel. No matter “how long your 
journey, whence you were going, or 
where you started, your coach always 








started at daybreak.” And often the 
traveller did not breakfast for ten or 
more miles. 

We can perhaps imagine the gloom 
of those early morning departures 
when we conjure in our minds the 
flickering candle as it sputtered in the 
wan morning light, the smoky light 
from the whale-oil lamp, or the dingy 
shadow cast by a decrepit old lantern. 
The romance of those good old days 
was a stern reality, especially if the 
morning was foggy, or if it rained. o1 
worse yet—thirty below zero! 

Never-the-less there were compen- 
sations. Every hamlet along the way 
had a tav- 
ern, and 
this was m. 
before the 
days of the 
eighteenth 
amendment 
And from 
out the 
stage pour- 
ed passen- 
gers and 
the driver, 
while one 
and all had 
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poured down one scorched or had a 
sunstroke. And yet we hear some of 
the ancients sigh for the “good old 
days.” 

One interesting incident is related 
of an old stage driver whose trip was 
from Dover, New Hampshire, to Hav- 
erhill, Massachusetts. During the 
spring months the roads were in a 
bad condition, and six or eight horses 
were sometimes needed. In Epping, 
New Hampshire, there was an es- 
pecially bad place known as the “Soap 
Mine.” 

Through this muddy place the old 
driver thought he could drive without 
mishap, but 
in spite of 
his skill his 
team was 
soon firm- 
ly stuck in 
the mud. 
After vain 
attempts to 
extricate 
himself he 
opened the 
coach door 
and  ex- 
plained his 


a steaming plight to 
mug of flip, The Bliss Tavern, built about 1790 the pass- 
a bit of Headquarters for Lawyers and Judges engers and 
toddy, sling or grog. JI am _ not asked them to get out so that the 
speaking of the ladies, bless ’em. load might be lightened. They had 
Although we occasionally find a rec- all paid their fares, and would they 
ord of a gentleman and his family get out in the mud? No, indeed! 
journeying over the road where “Very well,” said the driver. He 


Madame has had her quarter bow! of 
toddy, and do you wonder that she 
needed it after such jolting and gen- 
eral discomforts as the road afforded? 

It was not unusual to find logs 
stretched across the streams, which, 
of course, they had to ford or to cross 
none too substantial bridges. Neither 
was it out of the ordinary to get mired 
in the mud. If it rained one’s feet 


became wet, the clothes plastered with 
mud from the wheels and the luggage 
soaked in water. If the July sun 


closed the door and seated himself 
by the side of the road. After a time 
the passengers became curious and 
asked why he was sitting by the road- 
side. He quite calmly replied, “The 
horses cannot draw the load. There 
is only one thing I can do. I shall 
wait until the mud dries up.” 
Considering the number of stage 
lines which led into Haverhill and the 
number of passengers who nightly 
were obliged to stay there it can read- 
ily be seen why so many taverns were 
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opened at once. Sometimes the tav- 
erns were crowded for weeks at a 
time, and we find as many as fifteen 
such ordinaries, or taverns, in Haver- 
hill at one time. Probably the first 
one was the Uriah Morse tavern on 
Pool Brook. Captain Hazen, an orig- 
inal grantee, was an innholder in 1766, 
and Luther Richardson kept an inn 
as early as 1774. Colonel Joshua 
Howard kept a tavern near the coun- 
ty buildings, and a mile above here 
was the famous Cobleigh tavern 
where the fast men of the day met and 


, - | 
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In the old stage-coach days. 


to mount her horse she found that she 
needed a new switch to urge her 
steed along his way, and so she care- 
lessly stuck the old willow switch in- 
to the ground near the tavern door. 
A year or two later this same lady 
passed through Haverhill—a widow— 
on her way to her girlhood home. 
Once again she sought refreshment 
and lodging in the Ladd tavern. The 
amiable host found the charms of the 
young widow so alluring that he set 
about to win her heart and hand, and 
so well did he succeed that within a 





The stage coach shown was used over 200 years ago in 


New England States 


drank. The Cottage hospital stands 
upon this site today. There were sev- 
eral taverns in the Ladd Street sec- 
tion, and among them was one owned 
by Samuel Ladd, a bachelor. 

One night a bridal party stopped 
at the Ladd tavern. The bride car- 
ried a willow switch which had been 
given her as she left her home in 
Charlestown by a _ youthful cousin 
who admonished her in jest to use it 
upon her elderly groom should he be- 
come recalcitrant, and saying further 
that she might plant the switch by 
the door of her second husband. The 
following morning as she was about 


few months he bestowed upon her his 
name. As for the little switch it 
grew and flourished, and in time came 
to be a huge tree with spreading 
branches which gently swayed through 
the soft summer winds, or was 
whipped by the fury of winter storms 
for a century and over, and it is only 
within the past few years that it dis- 
appeared from the roadside where it 
had been so long a living memento of 
that old-time romance. 

The most notable taverns were at 
the “Corner,” this being the stage cen- 
ter, and later the county buildings 
were built there, One of the first was 








the Bliss tavern which was built 
about 1790 and is still standing—a 
sturdy reminder of the practical archi- 
tecture favored by our ancestors, and 
which we might copy advantageously. 
This tavern was the aristocratic head- 
quarters for lawyers and judges dur- 
ing court sessions. Its landlord was 
Joseph Bliss, a man of influence in 
the town and its first post-master. 

The great stage tavern where all 
of the stages unloaded their passen- 
gers for the night was the Towle tav- 
ern. Its proprietor was Simeon Towle. 
who was a man of unusual size, and 
weighed, it is said, four hundred and 
sixty pounds. He died shortly after 
coming to Haverhill, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Edward, who made 
this the most famous hostelry along 
the northern New England stage- 
coach lines. It was a large three- 
story building which met a sad fate 
during the great Haverhill fire of 1848, 
which was caused by a cook upsetting 
a pan of flapjacks. 

The Eagle hotel was built in the 
early 1800’s and still continues to dis- 
pense hospitality—a dignified, commo- 
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dious brick house known today as the 
Crawford house. There were innu- 
merable other taverns, among them 
the Coon tavern which long since was 
torn apart and forms today parts of 
two different houses. Of the others 
there is little to be said—so many of 
them went into the realm of eternal 
oblivion long ago. On the Turnpike 
was the Tarleton tavern; although it 
was not within the town’s limits, yet, 
it played an important part in Haver- 
hill history. Every team or stage 
that went up and down the Pike 
stopped there to water the horses, 
while the passengers patronized the 
landlord’s well supplied bar. 

On the outskirts of the village there 
are to be seen the partly tumbled 
down ruins of the old Fellow’s tav- 
ern which was the stopping place of 
the drovers. It was abandoned many 
years ago because of the general belief 
that it was haunted by the ghost of 
a white horse belonging to a man who 
was murdered within its walls. The 
building stands in an isolated section 
and is an ideal place for the roaming 
of spooks and revengeful apparitions. 





AN EVENING IN THE OLD SWING 


By EuizAsetu M. MASSIE 


Cool around me night winds blow, 
The mocking wind bends the pine tree low— 
And I swing off to stars and moon, 


Swinging... .Swinging.. 


00 apd ffo.... 


The wind whistles by me soft and low.... 
Ah how I love its croon!.... 


It swoops and swings, 


Like the striking of strings 


Of a harp, played alone by Night, 
While I dream my dreams, 


Neath the moon’s silver beams 
Swinging... .Swinging. . 
The wind whistles by me 


..to and fro.... 
pehincil soft and low..... 
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WINTER Sport 


OUR WINTER CARNIVALS 


Why go South? “The Great Stone Face has never known the 
soft breath of the Gulf Stream nor experienced the 


romantic languor of a Hawaiian night.” 
By N. H. C. 


HILE searching vainly for hid- 

den gold, legend tells us, an 

aged prospector of western 
Oklahoma was annoyed by the black 
liquid which oozed from the earth and 
filled his trenches. When he was fi- 
nally able to remove his head from the 
clouds of a gold digger’s fantasies he 
found himself the millionaire pioneer 
of the western oil region. 

No one knows accurately just when 
snow was first discovered in New 
Hampshire but it was not until the 
close of the nineteenth century that 
sons of the Granite State first realized 
that there was something worth while 
in the White Mountains even after 
the birds had taken their southward 
flight borne on the first winds of 
Autumn. Despite the fact that a few 
half-hearted and very primitive winter 
carnivals were held in our Capital 
City during the winters of 95 and ’96 
the credit of first opening up our win- 
ter possibilities undoubtedly belongs 
to the now famous Fred Harris, Dart- 
mouth 99. Harris was Dartmouth’s 


first ski jumper and winter athlete. 
During the progress of the autumn 
football season this gallant son of 
Vermont was content with an incon- 
spicuous place among his collegiate 
associates, but after the last touch- 
down was made and the last hero had 
been carried from the field of honor, 
to be lionized by cheering comrades 
and admiring feminine glances, there 
came a _ period when the sturdy 
athletes had nothing better to do 
than to lounge about the coffee houses 
and look forward to the next week end 
in New York. It was then that the 
sturdy New England pioneer donned 
his skis and knitted skull cap and pro- 
ceded to demonstrate the possibilities 
of athletics amid New Hampshire’s 
snows. He took unto himself all the 
glamour and glory which was divided 
among various broad shouldered 
wearers of the green during other sea- 
sons. He earned for himself the adu- 
lation of such ruddy-cheeked and 
bright-eyed damsels as had not flown 
to Florida and other balmy climes 








when winter came. He founded the 
Dartmouth Outing Club and was 
speedily surrounded by other students 
who were loath to leave him an open 
field in his new found sport. 

From these’ beginnings winter 
sports at Hanover have grown until 
today they lend an individualism te 
Dartmouth which sets it apart from 
almost all of its sister institutions. 
Each year there gathers at Hanover 
a brilliant cortege composed of the 
courtiers at the court of that popular 
monarch Jack Frost, and distinguished 
alumni from all over the land gladly 
turn their backs upon the golden sands 
of Miami and balmy breezes of the 
Gulf to feel their blood course through 
their veins with new vigor and their 
faces burn with a deeper color than is 
attained from lip stick or rouge case, 
stimulated by the best tonic nature 
ever devised—a New England winter. 

Other New Hampshire towns and 
cities were quick to realize the possi- 
bilities of the gold mine discovered 
at Hanover. Robert Gould, an en- 
terprising hotel man of Newport, felt 
that the days of closed blinds and 
musty corridors for New Hampshire 
hostelries in winter were drawing to 
a close. Under his leadership New- 
port inaugurated a winter carnival 
which has since become a classic in 
that section of the state. 
It is, of course, inconceivable that 

the Queen City should be anywhere 
except in the vanguard of a movement 
for new life in the state. Citizens of 
Manchester claim that the fairest girls 
of the realm are to be found in their 
city. Whether this be true or not it 
is to be admitted that these same 
citizens have always been connoisseurs 
of beauty. They therefore installed 
as the leading feature of their carni- 
val the crowning of the queen, which 
means that the fairest of Manchester’s 
flowers is annually selected and 
crowned Queen of the Carnival with 
appropriately impressive ceremonies in 
which the Mayor and probably Chief 
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Healy always participate. Despite 
the popular movie entitled, “It’s the 
Woman Who Pays” experience tells 
us that where there is sweet femininity 
there is usually a dollar sign. Taking 
advantage of this, Manchester annu- 
ally raises a large sum in the contest 
for Queen of the Carnival. Contrary 
to the custom in city elections, votes 
are openly and frankly bought and 
sold and the lady whose friends are 
ready to spend the most usually wins 
the coveted diadem. 

Still clinging to our simile of re- 
garding a New Hampshire winter as 
a tonic and not meaning any signifi- 
cance by the expression, we would 
say that what port wine is to Old 
Bourbon, the carnivals of other cities 
are to those of Berlin. It is this cen- 
ter of the North Country which knows 
winter in its own lair, and it is to 
Berlin that the skilful winter athletes 
from the Canadian snow banks flock 
to match their skill. The splendid 
carnivals held in the North have at- 
tracted contestants from all over our 
state and from the land of perpetual 
cocktails across the border. 

Concord, North Conway and La- 
conia have no cause to blush when 
their winter activities are compared 
with those of their sister cities. 


Those pessimists who are constantly . 


asserting that the American people 
are fast becoming soft and flabby and 
losing the hardihood of their ancestors 
find their greatest justification in the 
growing tendency of those who are 
financially able to flee southward at 
the first breath of winter. Looking 
backward over the history of our race 
it becomes evident that the greatest 
advances have been made, the greatest 
leaders brought forth, amid the rigors 
of a temperate climate. Perhaps the 
winter winds that swirl over New 
Hampshire’s hills, stinging the red 
blood in our veins to new activity 
has been a potent force in producing 
the leaders of men who have hailed 


from our state. Certainly the Great © 
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Stone Face has never known the 
soft breath of the Gulf Stream 
nor experienced the romantic lan- 
guor of a Hawaiian night, but 
has stood staunchly through a 
thousand winters. Well it may be 
for American youths and maidens if 
they come more and more to the shrine 
of the White Hills when they are 
really white, and when their biting 
breezes produce real deep chested red 
blooded bright eyed American man- 
hood. 

NEW ENGLAND WINTER CARNIVALS 

1923 Tentatively arranged and 
subject to change 1924. 
January 16-17-18-19—Manchester, N. 

H., Carnival. 


January 22-27—North Conway, N. H., 
Carnival. 


January 24-25-26—Newport, N. H., 
Carnival. 


January 31 to February 2—Berlin, N. 
H. Nansen Ski Club, Carnival. 

February 7-8-%-Hanover, N. H. 
(Dartmouth Outing Club) Car- 
nival. 

February 22-23—Laconia, N. H. 
Winnepesaukee Winter Carnival. 


Concord, N. H. Hikes Thursdays 
and Saturdays. 


Issued by Passenger Traffic De- 
partment, Boston and Maine Rail- 
road, North Station, Boston, Mass. 





AN ANSWER TO OUR CRITICS 


ECENTLY the editors of the 
GRANITE MontTHLy have _ re- 
ceived letters in criticism of some 

of the articles appearing in our magazine 
on various state controversial issues. In 
connection with our articles on the ques- 
tion of centralization or decentraliza- 
tion of, our school system we were 
not only criticized for having ar- 
ticles in favor of centralization but also 
for having articles against centralization. 
While others felt especially grieved be- 
cause we permitted in our pages an ar- 
ticle against compulsory vaccination. 

On account of these criticisms and in 
order to clear up any possible misunder- 
standing on the part of our readers, we 
wish to explain why we have recently 
pursued the policy of having each month 
presented in our pages the two opposing 
views on some one state or public issue. 

In our desire to acquaint our readers 
with the pro’s and con’s of the various 
important state problems, we feel that it 
is not only fair play to give each side an 
opportunity to express its views, but 
that probably the greatest service we can 
perform is to make our magazine a fo- 
rum of discussion open impartially to 


debate on all sides of these issues. It is 
a common saying that the greatest ob- 
stacles to human progress are ignorance 
and indifference, and we believe having 
both sides of a controversial issue pub- 
lished and understood is the very best 
method of arousing interest and educat- 
ing people to an intelligent understand- 
ing of any subject. 

It is our hope that this policy by ex- 
citing such an interest will lead people to 
discussion and study, thereby acquiring 
an intelligent understanding of these 
problems. Once this is accomplished, 
we have no fear that the large majority 
will think right and will come to the 
conclusion that will mean the greatest 
prosperity and progress for the state. 
We do not believe that this policy will 
ever hurt any good cause. Furthermore 
we are sure that the average man or 
woman will be interested and anxious to 
hear both sides on any controversial sub- 
ject and we hope that this policy may do 
something to combat the lack of interest 
which unfortunately many citizens often 
feel toward public issues and contro- 
versies of real importance to’ the lives 
and happiness of each and all of us. 

—The Editors 








AN ANTHOLOGY OF ONE POEMI POETS 


CoMPILED By ARTHUR JOHNSON 
ILLUSTRATED BY ELIZABETH SHURTLEFF 


AUX ITALIENS 


By Rosert Butwer-Lytron (Owen MEREDITH) 


At Paris it was, at the opera there; 
And she looked like a queen in a book 
that night, 
With the wreath of pearl in her raven hair, 
And the brooch on her breast so bright. 


Of all the operas that Verdi wrote, 
The best, to my taste, is the Trovatore; 
And Mario can soothe, with a tenor note, 
The souls in purgatory. 


The moon on the tower slept soft as snow; 
And who was not thrilled in the strang- 
est way, 
As we heard him sing, while the gas 
' burned low, 
“Non ti scordar di me?” 


The emperor there, in his box of state, 
Looked grave, as if he had just then seen 

The red flag wave from the city gate, 
Where his eagles in bronze had been. 


The empress, too, had a tear in her eye: 
You'd have said that her fancy had gone 
back again, 
For one moment, under the old blue sky, 
To the old glad life in Spain. 





Well! there in our front-row box we sat 
Together, my bride betrothed and I; 

My gaze was fixed on my opera hat, 
And hers on the stage hard by. 


And both were silent, and both were sad;— 
Like a queen she leaned on her full 
white arm, 
With that regal, indolent air she had; 
So confident of her charm! 


I have not a doubt she was thinking then 
Of her former lord, good soul that he 
was, 
Who died the richest and roundest of men, 
The Marquis of Carabas. 


I hope that, to get to the kingdom of 
heaven, 


Through a needle’s eye he had not to 
pass; 
I wish him well for the jointure given 
To my lady of Carabas. 


Meanwhile, I was thinking of my first love 
As I had not been thinking of aught for 
years; 
Till over my eyes there began to move 
Something that felt like tears. 


I thought of the dress that she wore last 
time, 
When we stood ’neath the cypress-trees 
together, 
In the lost land, in that soft clime, 
In the crimson evening weather; 


Of that muslin dress (for the eve was hot); 
And her warm white neck in its golden 
chain; 
And her full soft hair, just tied in a knot, 
And falling loose again; 


And the jasmine flower in her fair young 
breast; 
(O the faint, sweet smell of that jasmine 
flower!) 
And the one bird singing alone to his nest; 
And the one star over the tower. 
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I thought of our little quarrels and strife, 
And the letter that brought me back my 
ring; 
And it all seemed then, in the waste of life, 
Such a very little thing!! 


For I thought of her grave below the hill, 
Which the sentinel cypress-tree stands 
over: 
And I thought, “Were she only living still, 
How I could forgive her and love her!” 





And I swear, as I thought of her thus, in 
that hour, 
And of how, after all, old things are best, 
That I smelt the smell of that jasmine 
flower 
Which she used to wear in her breast. 


It smelt so faint, and it smelt so sweet, 
It made me creep, and it made me cold! 
Like the scent that steals from the 
crumbling sheet 
Where a mummy is half unrolled. 


And I turned and looked: she was sitting 
there, 
In a dim box over the stage; and drest 
In that muslin dress, with that full soft 
hair, 
And that jasmine in her breast! 


I was here, and she was thee; 
And the glittering horseshoe curved be- 
tween !|— 
From my bride betrothed, with her raven 
hair 
And her sumptuous scornful mien, 


To my early love with her eyes downcast, 
And over her primrose face the shade, 
(In short, from the future back to the 

past,) 
There was but a step to be made. 


To my early love from my future bride 
One moment I looked. Then I stole to 
the door, 
I traversed the passage; and down at her 
side 
I was sitting, a moment more. 


My thinking of her, or the music’s strain, 
Or something which never will be ex- 
rest 


p ’ 
-Had brought her back from the grave 


again, ecih 
With the jasmine in her breast. 





She is not dead, and she is not wed! 


But she loves me now, and she loved me 
then. 
And the very first word that her sweet lips 
said, 
My heart grew youthful again. 


The marchioness there, of Carabas, 
She is wealthy, and young, and handsome 
still; 
And but for her—well, we'll let that pass: 
She may marry whomever she will. 


But | will marry my own first love, 
With her primrose face, for old things 
are best; 
And the flower in her bosom, I prize it 
above 
The brooch in my lady’s breast. 


The world is filled with folly and sin, 
And love must cling where it can, I say: 
For beauty is easy enough to win; 
But one isn’t loved every day. 


And I think, in the lives of most women 
and men, 
There’s a moment when all would go 
smooth and even, 
If only the dead could find out when 
To come back and be forgiven. 


But O, the smell of that jasmine flower! 
And O, that music! and O, the way 


That voice rang out from the donjon 
tower, 


Non ti scordar di me! 
Non ti scordar di me! 
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SENATOR MOSES TELLS HIS THREE 
FAVORITE STORIES 


It is always interesting to know the favorite stories and anecdotes of 
famous men, especially those public speakers who have a large fund at their 


command. This page of stories by some prominent New Hampshire figure 
will be a feature of the Granite Monthly. 


eeC XO you wish my three 

favorite stories,” said 

Senator George H. 
Moses. “Well, I'll try to 
give them to you, though 
it’s hard for one to delve 
into his chest and select in 
this offhand way the three 
which are the most amusing 
to him. One always thinks 
of the best one after it is 
too late, you know.” 

The Senator narrowed his eyes a 
moment in thought, “I'll tell you one,” 
said he, “which has always amused me, 
though it was on me. It occurred dur- 
ing my meteoric career as a schoolmas- 
ter. I always say ‘meteoric’ because I 
taught school one consecutive term in a 
school which was called high because it 
was upstairs. In the conduct of my 
class in the Fifth Reader I conceived the 
brilliant notion of permitting the pupils 
to choose a selection which they should 
read rather than to read straight through 
the book, thinking that thus it would 
be more interesting to them. One day 
in class I outlined this happy scheme to 
the children, and as I finished I noticed 
one of them, an exceptionally bright 
girl, thumbing the pages of the book. 

‘Well, Lula,’ said I, ‘have you a selec- 
tion?’ She replied instantly in the af- 
firmative, naming page 127. Turning 
to that page I found staring at me those 
memorable, stately lines, “The Burial of 
Moses.” 

The Senator pursed his lips in a 
rather tuneless whistle for a moment, 





then delivered his next 
broadside. “Another story 
which has been amusing to 
‘me concerns two French 
habitats at the time of the 
sinking of the Maine. 
These men were just out of 
the woods at Berlin and 
were consequently in an ex- 
ceedingly unkept condition. 
They found their way to a 
barber shop and _ waited 
their turn. One of them was a scholar. 
He could read—that is to say very large 
type an inch or two in height. The other 
was illiterate. The first one picked up 
the paper and began very laboriously to 
decipher the headlines, growing visibly 
more excited with each word. His 
friend watching him began to grow im- 
patient and finally said, “Well, Louis, 
what’s the news?” 

The scholar replied, “Why them dam’ 
Spaniards blow up the whole state of 
Maine.” 

“Zat so,” responded the other, “ain’ 
that too bad, I got a cousin down Rum- 
ford Falls. I ’spect he gone to hell with 
the rest of ’em.” 

Mr. Moses’ third story concerned the 
president. He said that it is customary 
for a special clerk to carry the presi- 
dent’s pay to him the first of the month. 
Soon after Mr. Coolidge assumed the 
office, this clerk entered his presence for 
the first time and laid before him a check 
for $6,250.00. “Cal” glanced at the check, 
then looked solemnly at the clerk, saying 
in his dry nasal drawl, “Come again.” 
—N. H.C. 

















NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE GRANGE 
The Meeting At Manchester 


By GerorGce R. DRAKE 


HE fiftieth annual meeting of the 

State grange held in Manchester, 

December 11—13, will long be 
memorable for being one of the five 
largest sessions ever held, for the usual 
harmony that prevailed, for the sixth 
degree class of 397 which has never 
been equalled except at the time of the 
last two sessions of the National grange 
held in the Granite state, for the 
pageant presented by the Hillsborough 
County Pomona grange and ‘for the 








ordinate granges to the State grange 
from six to eight cents per member, 
per quarter and those from the Pomona 
to the State from two to four cents 
per quarter, advocated private develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the 
state under the supervision of the Pub- 
lic Service commission, placed the mat- 
ter of prize competition in the hands 
of the executive committee, discussed 
at length and finally voted to appro- 
priate $1000 to continue the publication 








Officers of the New Hampshire State Grange 


hearty cooperation of all to make it a 
very successful Golden Jubilee. 

The resolutions condemned the cen- 
tralization of rural schools, demanded 
the strict enforcement of the prohibi- 
tion and the laws relating to hunting on 
Sunday, the improvement of roads 
ldadding to the farmers’ markets, the 
appointment of a committee to study the 
highway situation with the master of 
the State grange and the president of 
the Farm Bureau federation, increased 
the per capita tax to be paid by sub- 


of the New Hampshire State Grange 
Journal, opposed gambling at fairs, en- 
dorsed reforestation and favored an in- 
crease in the pay of letter carriers and 
post office employees. 

The members feelingly expressed 
their appreciation in general of the 
beautiful pageant presented by Hills- 
borough County Pomona and the man- 
agement in particular by Mrs. Mary W. 
Heath, chairman of the committee of 
arrangements. They voiced their thanks 
to the Manchester Chamber of Com- 








merce, the 
citizens of 
the city 
and to all 
who con- 
tributed to 
the grand 
“; success of 
_, the Golden 
| Jubilee. 
ey Horace 
F, Hoyt of 
Claremont, 
who has 
served for 
16 years as 
' chaplain, 
| declined to 
be a can- 
| didate for 
_ re-election 
for the en- 
Hersert N. SAWYER suing term. 
Master State Grange The  fol- 
lowing-named were elected and were 
installed by Past Master Wesley Adams: 
Master, Herbert N. Sawyer, Atkinson; 
' overseer, James C. Farmer, Manchester ; 
lecturer, John A. Hammond, Laconia; 
steward, Arthur W. McDaniel, Notting- 
ham; assistant steward, Wilbur H. 
White, Deerfield; chaplain, Elmer T. 
Blake, Pembroke; treasurer, Charles W. 
Varney, Rochester; secretary, George 
R. Drake, Manchester; gatekeeper, 
Charles A. Evans, Charlestown; Ceres, 
Mrs. N. Grace Sawyer; Pomona, Mrs. 
Mae M. Chesley, Concord; Flora, Mary 
E. Woodward, East Conway; and lady 
assistant steward, Mrs. Winnifred G. 
Goodell, Swanzey. 

The annual meeting of the State 
Grange representing as it does over 
thirty thousand New Hampshire people 
interested in agriculture is always an 
event of significance in the life of the 
state. At this time when the farmers 
all over the country are awakening to 
their opportunities and are asserting 
themselves as a class, this meeting is of 
special importance. Throughout the last 
session of the New Hampshire Legisla- 
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ture, the farmers of the state were ably 
represented before the various commit- 
tees and stood solidly for several meas- 
ures affecting the welfare of our rural 
communities. | Developments at Man- 
chester augur well for the continuance 
of this spirit of assertiveness on the 
part of the long somnolent New Hamp- 
shire farmer. The annual address of the 
State Master, Herbert N. Sawyer, was 
clear cut in dealing with the agricultural 
situation, the railroad problem, and the 
educational interests of the state. The 
resolutions which were passed followed 
considerable debate in which it was 
amply demonstrated that our rural com- 
munities are awake and intensely inter- 
ested in state problems. It was char- 
acteristic of the New Hampshire farmer 
to stand solidly for the defense of the 
Sunday law and for the maintenance of 
the district school. The pronounce- 
ment upon the Highway situation was 
equally candid. | Whatever may have 
been the wisdom of the various positions 
taken the State Grange of 1923 revealed 
to politicians, labor leaders, and the gen- 
eral public 
that New 
Hampshire 
farmers 
are fully 
awake to 
the des- 
perate sit- 
uation of 
our rural 
communi- 
ties, and 
instead of 
regarding 
with pessi- 
mism the 
future of 
this state 
are stern- 
ly girding 
themselves 
to meet the 
task of re- 
construc- 
tion. 








CHarLes W. VARNEY 
Treasurer State Grange 
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SHOULD THE GOVERNOR’S COUNCIL 
BE ABOLISHED? 


For many years there has been a growing agitation over the question of the use- 
fulness of the Governor’s Council. Several constitutional conventions have debated the 
matter and one political party has had a platform plank demanding that the council 
be abolished. As the third in its series of controversies, the Granite MONTHLY presents 
the following articles, one by George H. Duncan of legislative fame who opposes the 
Council; the other by William Wallace, former secretary to the Governor, who believes 


in the retention of the advisory body. 


Photo by Kimball Studio, Concord 





Governor Samuel D. Felker and his advisors transacting business 
in the Council Chamber. 


Why the Council Should be Abolished. 


By Georce H. DuNcAN 


“The Governor and council have a negative on each other....and_ there 
arises a fine opportunity for that good old political game known as ‘passing the 


buck.” 


N the establishment of the govern- 

ment of New Hampshire its framers, 

launching out into an untried sea of 
popular rule, apparently being fearful 
of trying too many experiments, fol- 
lowed generally the forms of the mother 
country, England, substituting however 
for hereditary office-holding, election by 
the people. Thus we find a Governor 
(originally President) taking the place 
of the King, the Council that of the 
Privy Council, the Senate substituted 
for the Lords, and the House of Rep- 
resentatives for the Commons. Hesita- 
ting at lodging too great power in the 
hands of any one body, they established 
the system of checks, in one form or 
another, with which we are all familiar. 


Several others of the original thirteen 
states adopted the same general system; 
and while, as a whole, the plan has 
been continued, and followed by new 
states, none of the latter has found © 
necessary a personal check upon the 
Governor, as represented by the Coun- 
cil; and one by one the original states 
have sloughed off this body as a useless 
appendage, until now Massachusetts 
alone, with the Granite State, retains 
this dignified but needless office. 

It is no discredit to our forefathers 
that certain ‘parts of their handiwork 
have failed to be necessary or desirable 
for the conduct of government in the 
twentieth century, when we review the 
astounding changes which have taken 








place in the past century and a half. 
The wonder is that under new condi- 
tions their plan functions as well as it 
does. But as the canoe gave way to the 
sailing vessel, which in turn was super- 
seded by the steam-propelled craft, so 
must we, from time to time, remodel the 
Ship of State. 

The functions assigned by the Con- 
stitution to the Governor and Council 
are executive and administrative,—they 
carry into effect the will of the Legisla- 
ture, which, by contrast, is arrived at 
after deliberation, consideration and ar- 
gumentation. But a law having been 
enacted, the Executive has no option but 
to enforce its provisions, under which 
circumstances the responsibility should 
be centralized. Logically the people 
look to the governor as the head of the 
administration and the subject of choice 
by the whole electorate. But when, as 
provided by Art. 46, Part II, of the 
Constitution,—“The Governor and 
Council shall have a negative on each 
other,” that responsibility is divided and 
diffused, and there arises a fine oppor- 
tunity for that good old political game, 
known as “passing the buck.” 

. A study of the statutes relative to the 
duties of the Council shows how the 
Legislature has tried, while broadening 
the activities of the State, to give it jobs 
which would be an excuse for existence, 
but in reality has succeeded only in mak- 
ing it a supernumerary to other depart- 
ments. Among its duties are,—To ap- 
prove bonds of adjutant-general and 
state liquor agents; To approve compen- 
sation of ballot-law commissioners; to 
approve investment of funds of the Uni- 
versity and State Hospital; to approve 
plans for new buildings; to approve use 
of epidemic fund by board of health; 
to direct destruction of state bonds; to 
fix fees for pilotage; to examine elec- 
tion returns; to issue precepts for cer- 
tain special elections; to prescribe duties 
of keeper of state house yard; to order 
fishways built; to order preparation of 
manual for Legislature; to approve 
screening of public waters; to approve 
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warrant for payment of money from 
the treasury. Is there a single duty 
above enumerated, and they are typical 
of practically all,—which is not the per- 
functory endorsement of some other 
state official? And while it may be wise 
that the head of the government should 
have the final decision regarding such 
matters, can there be any doubt but that 
the Governor alone could attend to these 
routine matters just as efficiently as he 
can “with the advice and consent of 
the Council ?” 

To be sure, the Legislature of 1919 
sought to give the Council a real duty 
by the creation of a Board of Trustees 
for each of the five State institutions, 
to each of which Boards a Councilor 
should be appointed ex officio. From a 
humanitarian standpoint there is merit 
in the idea of having virtually a volun- 
tary board of visitors composed of pub- 
lic-spirited citizens for our public insti- 
tutions; but it would be difficult for any- 
one to give a good reason for member- 
ship on such boards of persons chosen 
for a two-year term on political grounds ; 
and it would be still harder to prove 
that the business affairs of these insti- 
tutions are better managed by the pres- 
ent separate boards than by the former 
single Board of Trustees, or its pre- 
decessor, the Board of Control. 

We now come to the function where 
the Council really shines,—in the mak- 
ing of appointments. Here we may be 
shown at any time the wonderful mathe- 
matical demonstration of three as a ma- 
jority of six. The Governor makes an 
appointment satisfactory to two of the 
Council, but opposed by three,—and the 
appointment is not confirmed. Can a 
situation more absurd be imagined? The 
Governor, chosen by a majority of all 
the voters of the State, supported by 
Councilors chosen by a majority of two- 
fifths of the voters, checkmated by the 
other three Councilors. In history such 
occurrences have not been limited by 
any means to partisan considerations. 
And when, as sometimes happens, the 
factions are “strong-minded,” to use the 
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polite term, progress halts. Without re- 
flecting in the slightest degree upon the 
appointees approved by various Coun- 
cils in the past dozen years, say, most 
of us can recall serious losses to the 
public service in appointments uncon- 
firmed. Doubtless the unreported de- 
liberations of the Governor and Council 
would reveal still further similar losses. 

In a limited way we have an oppor- 
tunity to appraise the negative value of 
the Council’s approval of appointments. 
By accident or design the appointment 
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of State Law Enforcement Officer is 
left to the judgment of His Excellency 
alone; yet few there are who would 
criticise the high character of the ap- 
pointments made. 

The original conception of our gov- 
ernment may well be characterized by 
the old proverb,—“Don’t put all your 
eggs in one basket.” The modern con- 
ception may be made clear by another,— 
“Put all your eggs in one basket, and 
watch that basket.” And it is much 
easier for the public to watch one basket. 


Note. In consideration of a subject such as this, dealing with public offices now 
existing, there must necessarily be, by implication, criticism of past or present office- 
holders; but it is proper to explain that in the present article such implied criticism 
is not intended to be personal, it being frankly admitted that any acts of these of- 
ficials have been in accord with their honest opinions, and from their point of view, 


for the best interest of the State. 





Why the Council Should be Retained. 


By WILLIAM WALLACE 


“The councilors unquestionably are of much assistance to the Governor in 
their advisory capacity and the business of the department is done in better shape 


‘asa result of the interchange of opinion. 


HE abolition of the Executive coun- 

cil has had earnest advocates for 

many years and the constitutional 
convention of 1876 and in every conven- 
tion held since, efforts have been made 
by delegates to have a proposal to abol- 
ish the council submitted to the people. 
All of these have failed in the conven- 
tions because there appeared to be no 
general demand for a change, so there 
has been no popular expression on the 
question. In view of the conservative 
attitude of the voters toward amending 
the constitution whenever amendments 
have been proposed and submitted to 
them, it is a reasonable conclusion that 
this proposal would have shared the 
usual fate. 

Usually those who have advocated a- 
bolishing the governor’s council have 
been active politicians with a grievance 
against some particular set of councilors 
and that grievance, more often than oth- 
erwise, has been based upon a refusal to 
recognize the state’s need of some par- 


ticular person in some particular office. 
Now, with very few exceptions, the gen- 
eral run of the people are little concern- 
ed about the person chosen to serve in 
any of the positions at the disposal of 
the governor and council. Most of us 
know that we will not be considered a- 
mong the possibilities for an appoint- 
ment and a comparatively small number 
are directly interested through personal 
friendship with any of those seeking an 
official position. | Lamentable as this 
may seem to our statesmen, it is not 
easy to stir up any ferment about some- 
body else’s success or failure to land 
something desirable. The old state has a 
way of gomg along just the same and 
most everybody is as happy as could be 
expected, possibly because the state has 
not wabbled any more than it has. 

The councilors unquestionably are of 
much assistance to the governor in 
their advisory capacity. The business of 
the department is done in better shape 
as a result of the interchange of opinion 








and with few exceptions the governors 
and their councilors have had no serious 
differences aside from the question of 
appointments to office. If the power 
vested in the councilors by the provision 
requiring their confirmation of appoint- 
ments was eliminated there would be 
even less enthusiam for abolishment of 
the council than there is now. 

One of the noteworthy cases demon- 
strating how little seriously the voters 
take the rows over appointments came 
in the administration af Governor Hiram 
A. Tuttle. This is the more informing 
in that public opinion was supposed to 
be running high on the issue between 
the Boston & Maine railroad and the 
Concord railroad. Governor Tuttle fa- 
vored the side of the Concord road and 
he nominated Thomas Cogswell of Gil- 
manton, whose sympathies ran the same 
way, for railroad commissioner. A ma- 
jority of the councilors were on the 
Boston & Maine side of the issue, and 
they held up Cogswell’s appointment. 
The strife was bitter and prolonged and 
one of the predictions freely made was 
that the councilors holding up the 
Cogswell appointment had placed their 
political future entirely in the past. Yet 
two of those recalcitrant councilors who 
were told their political funeral had been 
held were George A. Ramsdell and 
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Henry B. Quimby. Both later were 


elected governor. 

One of the stock arguments in favor 
of doing away with the council is that 
most of the other states have abolished 
their council. This is important only if 
it is shown those states are doing the 
state’s business more efficiently than it is 
being done in New Hampshire as a re- 
sult of the change and that has not yet 
been shown to an extent that has caused 
the general public to chafe under our so- 
called archaic method of handling the 
business of the executive department. 

As a matter of fact, in a sense, there 
is more opportunity for the councilors to 
do effective work now than there has 
ever been. This is in connection with 
the present method of directing the work 
of the state institutions. Under the ex- 
isting law, one councilor is required to 
serve on one of the boards of trustees of 
the larger state institutions, the state 
hospital, the prison, the industrial school, 
and the state sanatorium. Thus the gov- 
ernor and council are kept in close touch 
with these institutions and can deal with 
the questions that develop through im- 
partial, first hand knowledge of condi- 
tions rather than be forced to depend 
upon the information furnished by 
others, who conceivably might be preju- 
diced one way or another. 





SONG IN THE NIGHT 


By EvizABetu SHURTLEFF 


An hour or so past midnight, 

I heard the strangest song, 
A little wild-bird wakened 

To find the night too long. 


A few bewildered warbles, 
A bar of ecstasy, 
And after sleepy twitters 

A silence in the tree. 


That song so late and lonely, 
That song so strange and free, 
Brought rest to you, wild singer, 
But wakefulness to me. 











————————— 





























NE of the great bulwarks of what- 
ever greatness the state of New 
Hampshire has been able to achieve 
is its various private educational institu- 


NEW HAMPSHIRE’S PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
Their Principals 





where under Christian teachers and the 
helpful conditions of healthful climate 
and beauteous nature young men and 
women were made robust in body and 


Principal R. E.ttiorr MArsHALL 
Holderness School 


tions. 


of public high schools was developed to 
any great extent the various religious de- 
nominations founded among the hills of 
the Granite 


State sectarian 


Long before our present system 


schools 


vigorous in mind for leadership not only 
at home but in the development of many 
a more western state. The Baptists 
founded New Hampton Institute, Colby 
Academy; the Congregationalists, Phil- 
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Tilton School 
lips-Exeter and Kimball Union Acad- 
emy; the Unitarians, Proctor Academy ; 
the Methodists, Tilton Seminary; and 
the Episcopalians, Saint Paul’s and Hol- 
derness school. Other private schools 
which have figured largely in the devel- 
opment of New Hampshire youth are 
Dow Academy. nestling amons th 
mountains of Franconia, which pro- 
duced Governor Fred H. Brown and 
Dr. Little, head of a great institution 
for feeble minded in New York; Pink- 
erton Academy of Derry, where the well 
known “Buck” Harvell has perfected 
one of the best athletic systems of any 
preparatory school in the country; San- 
born Seminary, an old school at Kings- 
ton; and Brewster Free Academy, which 
has for many years shed forth its learn- 
ing even as its lighted windows send 
their gleam across the waters of Win- 
nepesaukee. 





Headmaster Grorce L. PLIMPTON 


The story of the founda- 
tion and development of some 
of these schools has been told 
in greater detail on other 
pages of this magazine. It 
has been impossible, however, 
to find the space or secure 
the necessary assistance to do 
justice to all of our private 
schools. The purpose of 
this brief article is to call the 
attention of the people of 
New Hampshire to certain 
facts in general about these 
institutions. 

At the present time the 
state seems to be awakening 
from a lethargy extending 
over two decades. Not only 
the public men but the great 
mass of business men, pro- 
fessional men, farmers, and 
educators have become aware 
of the decadent condition of 
New Hampshire life and 
from every hand comes the 
universal cry for young 
blood and new life. It is an 
interesting fact which has 
been largely overlooked that 
the New Hampshire private 


schools suffering somewhat with the 





Principal Lestie SAWYER 
Colby Academy 














NEW HAMPSHIRE’S PRIVATE SCHOOLS 





Above 
Headmaster CHARLES A. TRACY 
Kimball Union Academy 


Below 
Principal-Elect RatpH BEARCE 
Brewster Free Academy 
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Above 


Principal JouN S. FRENCH 
New Hampton Institute 


Center 


Principal Lewis Perry 
Phillips-Exeter Academy 


Below 


Principal WiLLarp H. Wyetu 
Proctor Academy 








state in its impotency of age have been 
the first to take action to rejuvenate 
themselves. It is remarkable that dur- 
ing the past year a group of young edu- 
cators have come to our state to head 
some of our oldest schools and to throw 
their fresh ideals and young enthusiasm 
into the balance which has been tipping 
sluggishly away from progress. 

New Hampton Literary Institute has 
called to its head Dr. John S. French, 
Professor at Clark University, former 
principal of Morris Heights School, an 
experienced and splendidly equipped 
teacher who is prominent in secondary 
educational activities throughout the east. 
Dr. French is a graduate of Bowdoin 
College and has received his Ph.D. from 
Clark University. He has studied ex- 
tensively abroad and has been connected 
with the college entrance examination 
board for several years. Holderness 
School has recently been placed under 
the leadership of Dr. Robert Eliot Mar- 
shall, a graduate of Trinity College, and 
prominent despite his youth in education- 
al circles of New England. The school 
at Plymouth has already felt the impetus 
of his ability and aggressiveness. Brew- 
ster Free Academy is now awaiting the 
coming of Dr. Ralph Bearce, who is now 
head of Powder Point School, Duxbury, 
Mass. H. Leslie Sawyer of Colby Aca- 
demy; Principal Wyeth of Proctor; H. 
S. Rowell, headmaster of Dow; are all 
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comparatively young men who are mak- 
ing their mark in building for the future 
in this state. Behind the youthful vigor 
and vision of these men are a group of 
more experienced educators who have 
already raised their schools to become 
pillars of strength in the Granite State. 
Some of these men are Principal Lewis 
Perry of Exeter, Dr. Drury of Saint 
Paul’s, George L. Plimpton, for many 
years headmaster at Tilton, Headmaster 
Tracy of Kimball Union. 

One of the most familiar passages in 
the Granite State Bible is the plea of 
Daniel Webster for Dartmouth College 
when he said, “It is but a small institu- 
tion but there are those who love it.” 
This is doubly true of all those fine old 
institutions of the state which have been 
gathering young people, keeping them 
in close comradeship and intensive train- 
ing for a period of years to send them 
forth for service. Over the doorway 
of one of these old schools in Latin are 
the words “Boys Come Here to Be 
Made Men.” Each vineclad building 
and each familiar campus are living to- 
day in the mind’s eye of our country’s 
best. These New Hampshire schools 


have served the state through a century 
and a half of growth, and it is not too 
much to say that from their halls shall 
come the inspiration to build a new and 


greater state upon the sacred relics of 
the old. 


—N. H.C. 





Colby Academy 











THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY 


By Pror. JAmMes A. Turts 


HE Phillips Exeter Academy, 
T founded by Dr. John Phillips, is 
the oldest educational institution 
established by the legislature of New 


Hampshire. It was incorporated on the 
third of April, 1781, and formally open- 





ed on the first of May, 1783. 
The first principal, or preceptor, as 
he was called, was William Woodbridge. 
His successor, Dr. Benjamin Abbot, was 
principal from 1788 to 1838. He is 
said to have been versed in the most ab- 
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struse of all subjects, the human nature 
of boys. He suggested the motto on 
the seal of the Academy, “Finis origine 
pendet.” His creed was, “Let the pupil 
bear the laboring oar.” 

The next principal was Gideon Lane 
Soule. Dr. Soule had been a teacher 
under Dr. Abbot since 1818, was prin- 
cipal from 1838 to 1873, and proved a 
most worthy successor. He originated 
the motto, “Huc venite pueri ut viri 
sitis.” (“Come hither, boys, that you 
may become men.’ ) 

Dr. Soule’s successor was Dr. Albert 
C. Perkins, whose administration of ten 
years rounded out the first century of 
the Academy. Under his conservative 
leadership the Academy steadily grew 
in numbers, and the funds were in- 
creased thirty per cent. 

The administrations of the next two 
principals were less successful. In 1895 
the Trustees wisely chose a graduate of 
the Academy, Harlan Page Amen. His 
service of eighteen years was rich, al- 
most beyond description, a period of ex- 
pansion in all ways, students, buildings, 
funds. 


“He wrought with tireless hands through 
crowded days, 
Like one who hastened lest the eternal 
sleep 
Should steal upon him ere his work was 
done.” 
Dr. 


The present principal, Lewis 
Perry, wishes to keep the Academy true 
to its traditions. In his own words, 
“while striving to cleave to that which 
is best in the educational methods of the 
past, we are constantly aiming to adapt 
our course of instruction and our meth- 
ods of teaching to the mighty and un- 
precedented needs of the present time 
nan We strive at Exeter to make char- 
acter that compass so that Exeter men 
may go out for their life’s voyage know- 
ing the dangers, yet unafraid.” 

The success of the Academy is not 
due wholly to the principals. Joseph 
G. Hoyt, justly called “the great teach- 
er,” later became the first Chancellor of 
Washington University, St. Louis. 


George A. Wentworth and Bradbury L. 
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Cilley, called “the Aaron and the Hur” 
of Dr. Soule’s administration, familiarly 
known as “Bull” and “Brad,” left their 
stamp on hundreds, yes, thousands of 
their pupils. Robert F. Pennell and 
George L. Kittredge were also great 
teachers. 

Among our early alumni were Lewis 
Cass, Leverett Saltonstall, Daniel Web- 
ster, Edward Everett, John A. Dix, 
John G. Palfrey, Jared Sparks, George 
Bancroft, Richard Hildreth, John P. 
Hale, John L. Sibley, John H. Morri- 
son, Charles Doe, Horatio Stebbins, 
Christopher C. Langdell. Since their 
time thousands of other famous men 
have received thier training at Exeter. 

No school ever had a more loyal body 
“of alumni. They have answered 
promptly and generously every call for 
new buildings and increased endowment. 
There are now fifteen Alumni Associa- 
tions, from Maine to California. 

Though the spirit of the Academy is 
that of hard work, play receives its share 
of attention. The extensive Plimpton 
Playing Fields, the gift of George A. 
Plimpton, and the Thompson Gymnasi- 
um, the gift of William B. Thompson, 
afford facilities for physical develop- 
ment comparable with those for mental 
training and unsurpassed at any school. 

Nor is the moral and religious life 
neglected at Exeter. Though she has 
never boasted of it, never has assumed 
a “holier than thou” attitude, she has 
kept in mind the words of her Founder: 
“Though goodness without Knowledge 
is weak and feeble, yet Knowledge with- 
out goodness: is dangerous, and both 
united form the noblest character and 
lay the surest foundation of usefulness 
to mankind.” She will strive to con- 
tinue to deserve the words of President 
Lowell, “Harvard College would not be 
what she is to-day if it had not been for 
the Phillips Exeter Academy ;” and the 
appellation of President Eliot, “The 
Phillips Exeter Academy is one of the 
most precious institutions of New 
Hampshire.” 





























TILTON SCHOOL 


By Pror. F. A. Smart 


the foremost institutions of its 

kind, not merely in New Hamp- 
shire but in the entire country. There 
are larger and better-known boarding 
schools, but few of them co-educa- 
tional; there are larger co-educational 
schools, but almost none of them 
boarding schools. Approaching its 
eightieth year while many of its type 
have disappeared, flourishing although 
many of the kind have dwindled, Til- 
ton unquestionably stands among the 
first six, probably among the first 
three, co-educational boarding schools 
in the United States. 

A principal cause of its prosperity 
is its situation. The founders in 1845 
weighed invitations from various parts 
of the state, and chose a site on the 
banks of the Winnepesaukee River. 
When the building that its patrons 
took just pride in was burned, in 1862, 
the trustees decided to move from 
Northfield, in Merrimack County, 
across the river to Tilton, in Belknap 
County, but clung to their location in 
the center of the state. One advan- 
tage that this gave them was the high 
school attendance of four towns: 
Northfield, Belmont, Sanbornton, and 
Tilton. At various times, Ashland, 
Bristol, Meredith, Boscawen, Canter- 
bury, Center Harbor, Hill, Sandwich 
and Sunapee have made much use of 
the opportunities offered here. When 
some of the towns, encouraged by the 


“the f School ranks as one of 


state, set up their own high schools, 
others, compelled by the state, began 
to assist their boys and girls to ob- 
tain high school education. Antrim, 
Canaan, Gilmanton, Jackson, Jeffer- 
son, Loudon, Milton, Salem, Warner 
and Warren are some whose stu- 
dents have been represented here. In 
many cases, undoubtedly, the reason 
for choosing the school was its acces- 
sibility by the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road or the Daniel Webster Highway. 

Even more important as a cause of 
its prosperity has been the support of 
the Methodist Episcopal church. The 
founding of the school was due to the 
separation of the New Hampshire and 
Vermont conferences, which together 
had maintained at Newbury the 
institution that has since been 
moved and _ renamed Montpelier 
Seminary. Teachers and graduates 
of Newbury started at Concord 
the Biblical Institute, which by 
removal and enlargement developed 
into the Boston University School of 
Theology and the other departments 
of Boston University ; the same people 
at the same time started at Northfield 
the school that they called the New 
Hampshire Conference Seminary. This 
later became the New Hampshire Con- 
ference Seminary and Female College; 
then, as the modern women’s colleges 
grew, Tilton Seminary; and, still more 
recently, Tilton School. Under every 
name it has stood for education in a 
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Gymnasium, Exterior View 


religious environment, and for that 
reeson has received liberal gifts of 
money and encouragement from the 
Methodists of the state. The sixty 
thousand dollars in scholarship funds, 
as well as the important buildings, 
for the most part represent that inter- 
est. In return the graduates of the 
school have carried the influence of 
its training into every section of the 
state. They receive mail in 250 New 
Hampshire post offices. In _ thirty 
towns the pastor is a former Tilton 
student, while a hundred churches in 
other states from Maine to California 
are ministered to by old Tilton boys. 

The school has had a long list of 
far-sighted leaders. One of its found- 
ers was Rev. Osman C. Baker, later 
Bishop Baker, whose memory is en- 
shrined by the Baker Memorial 
Church of Concord. Another was 
Rev. William D. Cass, who left his 
mark on many a town from the 
Connecticut to the Piscataqua. Rich- 
ard S. Rust during the time of his 
principalship here served also as state 
superintendent of schools; later he 
made a national reputation as a leader 
in the education of the newly freed 
negro race. James E. Latimer went 
from here to Boston University, where 





he left the repu- 
tation of being 
the foremost 
scholar Ameri- 
can Methodism 
had produced. 
Calvin Sears 
Harrington won 
an equally high 
reputation when 
he went to Wes- 
leyan Universi- 
ty. Lorenzo 
Dow Barrows 
led both the 
school and the 
Prohibitionists 
of New Hamp- 
shire when Pro- 
hibition was 
hardly more 
than a hope. Daniel Clark Knowles 
earned a name as an American Thomas 
Arnold. Jesse M. Durrell, by his deep 
devotion to the school, greatly increased 
the circle of its friends. 

The character of many other teach- 
ers needs to be mentioned for the in- 
fluence in making the school. When 
a large proportion of teachers are new 
to their positions every year, and an 
equally large number are interested 
chiefly in their “Subjects,” a corps of 
experienced teachers aiming at 
the symmetrical development of 
their pupils, and able to be with those 
pupils during play and study as well 
as recitation, have a distinct advan- 
tage. During most of its history, 
Tilton has had at least one teacher 
who has been with it more than ten 
years; often, as at present, nearly a 
quarter of its staff have had that rec- 
ord. Sylvester Dixon was its teacher 
of mathematics for more than thirty 
years. With changes enough to keep 
the older instructors alert, this has 
made for the maintenance of tradi- 
tions and ideals. Some who have 





served it only a short time have since 
won conspicuous positions; as Natt 
M. Emery, now vice president of 
Lehigh, and Solon I. Bailey, pro- 
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fessor of astron- 
omy at Harvard 
University, re- 
cently given dis- 
tinguished hon- 
or by the Uni- 
versity of San 
Agustin, Are- 
quipa, Peru. 

The ability 
and foresight of 
the present 
headmaster 
George Lincoln 
Plimpton, have 
had a marked 
influence upon 
the morale and 
growth of the 
school. When 
he came, in 
1891, a single building housed a hundred 
boarding students. By his advice and 
efforts two buildings of prime impor- 
tance have been erected; seven that 
serve a temporary purpose, acquired; 
and plans made for :development, 
both immediate and distant. 

In the minds of the students them- 
selves, undoubtedly, the cause of the 
prosperity of the school is its success 
in certain athletic contests, as proved 
by championship cups that adorn the 
dining hall and trophy room. The 
school paper, The Tiltonian, a weekly, 
chronicles and comments on all campus 
news, while The Tower records annu- 
ally the achievements of the school, 
and the quarterly Bulletin keeps the 
alumni in touch with the doings of 
today on the hill. 

A final and very important cause of 
the prosperity of the school is the loy- 
alty of the alumni. The Tilton Club 
of Boston and vicinity has annually 
drawn together a hundred and some- 
times two hundred of the old students. 
Similar clubs have recently been 
formed in Hartford and Springfield. 
Many who have not been able to at- 
tend such clubs or the reunions at 
Commencement have sent children 
and even grandchildren to their old 
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school. This helps explain the en- 
rolment of students from twelve states 
and half a dozen places outside the 
United States. Many of the gradu- 
ates have reflected credit by their 
records; as the following, no longer 
living: Henry W. Blair, formerly 
United States senator from New 
Hampshire, Henry M. Baker, at one 
t.me a New Hampshire representative 
in Congress, Thomas W. Knox, wide- 
ly known as traveler, writer and lec- 
turer, Frederick Lawrence Knowles 
and Sam Walter Foss, the poets. The 
living graduates include Dean Craven 
Laycock of Dartmouth College, Pres- 
ident Warren J. Moulton of the Ban- 
gor Theological Seminary, John 
Gowdy, president of the Anglo- 
Chinese College of Foo Chow, China, 
and Hon. James O. Lyford of Concord. 

The Tilton idea of education meas- 
ures up well to that urged in Hadley’s 
“Economic Problems of Democracy”— 
not mere knowledge of facts but hab- 
its of independent thinking, practice 
in co-operating with others, and ex- 
perience in directing others. In de- 
veloping the powers of the four hun- 
dred enrolled each year Tilton School 
deserves the good will of the readers 
of the Granite Monthly. 
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INSTITUTION 


BY JoHN 


HE New Hampton Literary Insti- 
T tution, which has back of it a cen- 

tury of conspicuous service to the 
training of youth, is entitled to be classed 
among the historic schools of America. 
Founded in 1821 the school traces its o- 
rigin to a family feud. However, it 
soon became identified with the Calvanis- 
tic Baptists and under their State Con- 
vention was successfully conducted until 
1852. The school had up to this time 
been rich in professional gifts but un- 
fortunate in the matter of its finances. 
This forced a burden upon the Church 
which they were unwilling longer to meet 
and it might be given as the cause for the 
transfer of the school from New Hamp- 
ton to Fairfax, Vermont, where it was 
placed under the supervision of the 
Northern Educational Union. 

The hegira which was marked at this 
time by the moving of the school ordi- 
narily would have brought to an abrupt 
end an Institution which had fostered 
ideals unsurpassed in the history of A- 
merican education. On the other hand 
it may be that the foundations thus 
firmly laid were what impelled the Free- 
Will Baptists through the influence of 
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Colonel R. G. Lewis to continue the 
splendid foundation at New Hampton, 
so immediately without the loss of any 
time, a new charter was granted to the 
New Hampton Literary and Biblical In- 
stitution, and for a_ half-century the 
school has continued to give brilliant ser- 
vice to a large group of New England 
boys and girls. 

With the amalgamation of the Free- 
Will Baptists and the Baptists the affairs 
of the school were taken out of the hands 
of the Church; and in 1916 the school 
was made non-sectarian, its control be- 
ing placed in the hands of its Alumni, of 
whom there were living at this time a- 
bout four thousand. * 

The thoroughly democratic organiza- 
tion of the school is shown by the man- 
ner in which the responsibility is dele- 
gated—lIst, to a Board of Corporators 
elected in five groups by the Alumni, 
one of which is chosen each year to 
serve for a period of five years; 2nd, to 
a Board of Trustees elected in five 
groups by the Corporators, one of which 
is chosen each year to serve for a period 
of three years; 3rd, to an Executive 
Committee elected annually from the 
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Trustees, to whom is delegated the sup- 
erintendency of the interests of the 
school; and 4th, to a Principal elected 
by the Executive Committee, to whom 
is given the active management of the 
school’s affairs. 

In defining the duties of the Princi- 
pal, the terms are purposely broad so as 
to permit of a wide latitude of interpre- 
tation, thereby, bringing to the school 
the inestimable value of a breadth of 
vision, a soundness of judgment, and a 
correctness of standards, all essential in 
qualifying for inspiring leadership in the 
growth and development of youth. 

It is no idle statement that the New 
Hampton Literary Institution has been a 
vital factor in the educational develop- 
ment of New England. She numbers 
among her graduates men and women 
who have and are occupying prominent 
positions as executives, captains of in- 
dustry, and leaders in the professions, 
from it there has sprung Bates College 
as well as Cobb Divinity School, and 
the system by which it functions has 
been and is a model for later Institutions 
as a basis for their organization. 

The location of the school is unsur- 
passed for the purposes for which it was 
founded and to which it has steadfast- 
ly adhered during its one hundred two 
years of service. Located on a plateau 
in the Pemigewasset Valley, the gate- 
way to the Presidential Range of the 
White Mountains, it brings to the use 
of the school all the material advan- 
tages which the rigor of mountainous 
country offers. 

New Hampton is geographically in the 
center of New Hampshire; five miles 
from the nearest railroad station and 
just off the main highway leading on to 
the celebrated resorts to the north, it is 
easily accessible from all parts of New 
England. It is three hours by train 
and one hundred four miles by the 
“Daniel Webster” highway from Bos- 
ton. 

According to the by-laws of the 
school, its purpose shall be the promo- 
tion of literature, science, and the use- 
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ful arts, morality, and the Christian Re- 
ligion; its aim—‘Educated Christian 
Manhood and Womanhood.” 

The immediate work of the school 
is directed toward college or business 
preparation but back of this and funda- 
mental to it is the development of char- 
acter, which is always in the vision of 
the real school-master. 

Character has many attributes; it 
might be looked upon as a resultant 
whose components include self-reliance, 
self-control, independence of thought, 
persistence, industry, moral conviction, 
courage. 

The development jof these qualities, 
housed in a body that functions normal- 
ly, is that for which mental, moral, and 
physical fitness stands. This is the 
torch which lights New Hampton’s path- 
way. 

The criterion in the selection of a 
faculty at the New Hampton Literary 
Institution is inspiring personality, mas- 
ters in every sense, bred to lead because 
they are born with a vision, who by ex- 
ample unconsciously and unknown to 
the pupils are bringing them up and 
onto a higher -plane. This is the true 
significance of education, the subjects 
taught being simply the handle by which 
the more sublime ideals are reached out 


after. 
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New Hampton is rich in tradition; 
her history is replete with the struggle 
for survival; it tells a story of toil, 
strife, sacrifice, which enshrine its mem- 
ory in the hearts of every boy and girl 
who come to the school. 

The life of this school is consonant 
with the growth and development of 
New England’s time honored traditions; 
if education ‘is selective history, then 
that brief period in the life of the race 
which has marked the establishment of 
standards set by New Englanders, not 
only for their country, but also for the 
world, is lived over by the pupils in 
their school life, and there is engendered 
the spirit of a nobility measured in 
terms of the service of man to man. 














HOLDERNESS SCHOOL 


By R. Eviot MARSHALL 


the town of Holderness, New 
Hampshire, a mile from the town 
of Plymouth, is a school under the aus- 
pices of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the Diocese of New Hampshire, con- 
trolled by a Board of Trustees, of which 
the Bishop, the Right Reverend Edward 
M. Parker, D. D., is_ president, 
The school was founded in 1879 by 
the Right Reverend William W. Niles, 
D. D., the Bishop of New Hampshire, 
and for a few years was housed in the 
former residence of Judge Livermore, a 
large white farmhouse, which stood on 
the site of the present main building. 
In 1883, a new 
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twenty acres of land on a plateau above 
the Pemigewasset River valley, nearly 
a mile from Plymouth, and about five 
miles from Squam Lake. The property 
consists of a large T-shaped building 
of brick, with all the living quarters, 
dining room, kitchen and laundry in- 
cluded in it; the other buildings are a 
schoolhouse, containing a large study 
hall and five recitation rooms, and a 
book store; an excellent, up-to-date 
gymnasium of brick; a chapel, at the 
entrance to the school property, and 
several other minor farm buildings. 
There is an excellent football and base- 
ball field, a tennis court, and running 

track, and room 





brick building took 
the place of this 
farmhouse, which 
was destroyed by 
fire, and in 1893 a 
large addition was 
made, so that the 
school might acco- 
modate about sev- 
enty boys. During 
these earlier years, the Reverend Mr. 
Coolbaugh and the Reverend Mr. Gray 
were rectors of the school, and from 
1893 to 1922 the Reverend Lorin Web- 
ster, L. H. D., was rector. The present 
rector took office on the fifteenth of 
August, 1922. 

For a good many years there was a 
need felt for a school for boys, which 
would keep its rates below the amount 
charged by the most expensive schools, 
and where a simple, outdoor life could 
be a distinct attraction, and, therefore 
in spite of rising costs, the school has 
kept its tuition down to $750.00, with 
an allowance of $100.00 for boys who 
are residents of New Hampshire. The 
life of the school is simple and home- 
like, all the members of the school liv- 
ing in one large building, and having 
their meals together. 

The school property consists of about 
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for additional 
sports. The winter 
months furnish a- 
bundant opportu- 
nity for outdoor 
sport, and boys find 
great delight in 
long walks in the 
woods and hills, 
and in snowshoe- 
ing, skiing, and tobogganing. 

During the past summer, the school 
has been thoroughly repaired and paint- 
ed, so that the inside.of the main build- 
ing, as well as the outside, presents a 
wholly new appearance. Many altera- 
tions were made, and considerable equip- 
ment added, so that the building is now 
far more comfortable and attractive 
than ever before. 

The courses of study in the school 
are so arranged that a boy may be pre- 
pared for any college or scientific 
school, and in past years graduates have 
entered most of the representative col- 
leges of New England and the East. 

In athletics, the school plays teams 
from the schools about New Hamp- 
shire, and has a friendly spirit of rivalry 
with several of the neighboring institu- 
tions. It is the purpose of the school 
more and more to develop various kinds 
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of athletics, so that everybody in the 
school shall become actively engaged in 
some sport which will furnish valuable 
training for mind as well as body. 

It is the earnest hope of the trustees 
that the school may be better and better 


wider range of influence. The rector 
desires to have the people of the state 
know the school, and feel free at any 
time that they are passing through Ply- 
mouth, to cross the river and spend a 
little time in seeing the institution and 
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known, and that it may grow, not to 
reach a size where it will lose any of its 
distinctive features, but that it may in- 
creasingly serve the diocese and state of 
New Hampshire, besides having a 


its work, and to be sure that it is the 
purpose of the administration to give 
to its boys the development of sound 
scholarship and fine character which will 
remain with them through the years. 











WHO ARE THE FIVE FOREMOST LEADERS 
IN THE LIFE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE? 


The Boston Herald publishes forecast of Granite Monthly Symposium, 
the results of which will appear in a later issue. 


CCQ'INCE the days of Bill Chandler and 

Ruel Durkee, New Hampshire has 
never been at a loss for talented leader- 
ship. In fact, a mind prone to levity 
might compare the Granite state to the 
famous Mexican regiment which was 
composed of 331 officers and 26 pri- 
vates. Gazing on a meeting of her pro- 
digious Legislature, or listening to the 
clamorous babble of conflicting voices 
coming from every city and hamlet of 
the state, one realizes that the men and 
women of New Hampshire do not move 
docilely like a herd of sheep, but that 
even as the commonwealth is broken by 
1,000 higher and lesser mountain peaks, 
so her public mind is composed of the 
conflicting opinion of scores of states- 
men who cling with New England stub- 
borness to their own opinion, even if 
they stand alone. 

“With these facts in mind, the Granite 
Monthly is conducting a symposium 
seeking the opinion of a representative 
group of New Hampshire citizens as to 
whom they consider the five leaders in 
the life and thought of the state. De- 
siring to be impartial in the conduct of 
this project, the state magazine did not 
select the group of citizens whose opin- 
ion it would seek, but compiled a list 
of names furnished by the secretaries 
of some 15 state organizations, includ- 
ing the New Hampshire Manufacturers’ 
Association, the farm bureau, the state 
grange, the state chamber of commerce, 
the Republican League, the bar and med- 
ical associations, the Federated Women’s 
Clubs and the League of Women 
Voters, etc. 

“To a group of 100 representative 
people thus selected, the Granite Month- 
ly put the question of “Who Are New 
Hampshire’s Five Foremost Leaders?’ 
The symposium is now barely under 
way and the final result will probably 


appear in one of its mid-winter issues. 

“But already a large percentage have 
returned their answers, and the re- 
cording angel, if he be cognizant of the 
replies, as indeed he must, probably 
has a broad smile tinctured with amaze- 
ment registered upon his seraphic coun- 
tenance. 

“Ernest M. Hopkins, president of 
Dartmouth College, is leading in the 
ballots. Close on his heels are ex-Gov. 
Robert P. Bass, Huntley N. Spaulding 
and President Ralph D. Hetzel of the 
University of New Hampshire, in the 
order named. Following them, with 
about an equal number of votes, are 
George M. Putnam, John G. Winant, 


Senator Moses, with Major Frank 
Knox following, and Raymond B. 
Stevens. Women figuring prominently 


in the voting are Mary I. Wood, Mrs. 
Lillian Streeter and Mrs. W. H. Scho- 
field. 

“These bare facts, however, do scant 
justice to the interesting features of 
the contest, for some of the replies are 
unique in the extreme. One good lady 
of the old school stated frankly that 
all the real leaders of New Hampshire 
are dead. © Whether she meant that 
statement literally or was reflecting on 
the aggressiveness of our prominent 
citizens is doubtful. 

“Some replies are very partisan in 
their character, as the man who voted 
for five Democrats and stated in a 
footnote that if the specified number 
could be extended to 10 or 15 instead of 
five, he might think of at least one 
Republican fit to figure in the list. 
Others were extremely cosmopolitan in 
their selection, some of them even in- 
cluding Senator Moses and ex-Gov. Bass 
on the same list, evidently forgetting 
the scriptural injunction about serving 
God and Mammon,” —Boston Herald 




















ALCOHOLIC BI-FOCALISM 
For Which Old J. Albert was not to Blame 
From “Old J. Albert as a Scientist” (not yet published) 


By Jupce Henry A. 


wood ever be friends agen in my 
life. when a groan man gets a feller 
a good sound licking when it aint the 
fellers falt for what he has did, but the 
groan mans falt every time the feller 
dont feel mutch like being frends with 
him no moar. so i maid up my mind 1 
never wood speek to old J. Albert so 
long as i lived and breethed the breath 
of life and ment it two. 
but old J. Albert is kind harted and 
aint so bad after all. and when he herd 
me howling when father was licking me 
for some thing that wasent my falt at 
all but old J. Alberts falt i gess he felt 
pretty bad about being so meen to me. 
you see old J. Albert never lerned 
enything usful in his life. he cant swim 
or fite or play bassball or plug rocks or 
shinny up trees or carry snakes and toads 
‘round in his pocket or put dorbuggs 
down peoples back or smoak sweet fern 
segars or hayseed or graipvine or rattan 
or dride cornsilk or enything. all old 
J. Albert can do is to keep books and 
dress in his best cloths everyday, so 
peraps he is not so mutch to blaim as 
he wood be if he was moar like other 
fellers. so i kep mad as long as i cood 
but when he met me and showed me the 
buntch on his hed and sed he was sorry 
he got me a licking what cood i do? 
what wood you have did? well i sed 
all rite Albert i aint mad if you aint 
and old J. Albert he sed he wasent mad 
eny longer althoug his hed was still 
soar. then i sed there was sum places 
on me whitch was soar two but they 
wasent on my hed. 
so this has been a very pieceful weak. 
me and Beany havent had a fite and 
Pewt hasent got us into any scraip 
whitch is very unusuel for him. i have 
been down to Ed Toles stable 2 nites 
until after nine o’clock but i went home 
throug doctor Sweats garden and over 


| dident supose me and old J. Albert 
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old John Gardners fence and down 
throug John Adams garden so_ that 


father woodent ketch me when he went 
down to Eds fer me. so i went to bed 
rite off and both times father staid down 
to Eds so long talking with the men in 
the hotel that he forgot all about me and 
didn’t say nothing when he got home, 
so i was all rite. i promised mother i 
woodent ever go into the bar room and 
1 have kep my promis like a onnest man. 
father he sed if he ever herd of me 
going into the bar room he wood skin 
me alive. so when i wanted to brake 
my prommis to mother i found it was 
mutch eesier to keep it by thinking what 
i wood get if i broak my promise to 
mother and father found it out. and 
father is a grate feller to find things out 
you bet. 

you see they aint exactly afrade that 
i will become a drunkard and dy a 
drunkards deth hollering and _ yelling 
and seeing snakes and warthogs and 
pugwumlies and things that jest aint, 
but they are afrade that sum barkeeper 
will give me a glass of lemmonaid with 
rum in it. onct there was a feller, and 
he was a fiter two, which was tending 
bar for Ed. Toles father. well one hot 
day he asted me and Ed if we dident 
want a glass of lemmonaid and we sed 
yes we did. so the barkeeper he cut a 
lemon in 2 peaces and mashed it with a 
masher and poared the guice into 2 tum- 
lers and put in some shuger and filled 
it up with water and shook into a little 
tin tunnel and then it back into the 
glasses and give it to me and Ed. 

well it was the best lemonaid i ever 
drank. it taisted different from lemon- 
aid, something the way a bar room 
smells kind of sweet and kind of sour 
and kind of drug stoary. 

well me and Ed we drank it and the 
bar keeper he sed if we kep on we wood 
be regular helions. so me and Ed went 
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out behind the last barn and set down. 
bimeby my eyes began to feal funny and 
Ed sed his did two. so we set there 
and bimeby Ed sed gosh Plupy, i am 
Plupy you know, I dident know i had 
two gaim roosters and i looked and i 
saw Eds gaim rooster waulking along 
and another gaim rooster jest like him 
waulking along together and _ looking 
jest alike. 
and the funniest thing was that them 
2 roosters dident fite whitch sirprized 
me and Ed very mutch indeed. then 
while we was loking at them old Skinny 
Bruce come along with his twin brother 
whitch looked so mutch like Skinny that 
we dident known whitch was who. 
this surprised us moar than the 2 gaim 
roosters, becaus we had gnew Skinny 
for years and we dident know that he 
ever had a twin brother and we won- 
dered where Skinny had kep him all this 
time. but neither of us asted Skinny 
about it becaus we dident like to pri 
into family affairs and then becaus 
Skinny and his twin brother went by 
without saying nothing. and old Jo 
Hanes had a twin brother two for we 
saw them looking over the fence dressd 
jest alike. of coarse that dident sir- 
prize us becaus twin brothers most al- 
ways dresses alike, but we had gnew old 
Jo. Hanes longer then we had gnew 
Skinny and we had never saw him with 
a twin brother before and had never 
herd him say enything about having a 
twin brother. 
so me and Ed got laffing and gigling 
over it and i made up a poim. this is 
it, it is 
about Skinny Bruce’s twin brother 
and about Skinny two. 
old Skinny Bruce is a redhedded 
goose 
he has a twin brother but what is 
the use. 
well we neerly dide laffing at this and 
then Ed he maid up a poim about old 
Jo Hanes and his twin brother. this is it. 
old Jo Haines dont no when it ranes 
it takes 2 of him to make 1 set of 
branes 





then we neerly dide laffing about this. 
then we began to feal sick and bimeby 
we both was sick but peraps i hadent 
better say mutch about that only that 
we was auful sick. then we went to 
sleep. when we woke up agen it was 
most dark. i dont know if we wood 
ever waked up if it hadent begun to 
rain. my head aked in gumps and my 
mouth taisted as if i had et a ded rat 
2 weaks after he was ded. well when 
i was going home i met Skinny Bruce 
and he didn’t have eny twin brother 
whitch pleased me very mutch becaus 
one of Skinny is a grate plenty. and 
old Jo Hanes set on his steps and 
there was only one of him whitch was 
the best thing that cood happen, becaus 
althoug old Jo is a pretty good feller 
and a good black Smith, when he has 
got enything to say whitch is pretty 
near all the time he hollers so loud that 
he can be herd 3 miles. if there was 2 
of him you coodent hear the band play. 
he reminds me of the gong that a nigger 
pounds on when breckfast, dinner or 
supper in ready in the Swamscott Hotel 
whitch Mager Blake keeps. my father 
says that the reson why they whang on 
that gong is not so mutch to let people 
in the hotel know when the meels are 
reddy, becaus ‘the town clock ‘is rite 
acrost the road from the hotel and the 
peeple in the hotel are so neerly starved 
to deth that they always look at the 
clock, and most of them know enuf to 
tell time by the clock, whitch is surpriz- 
ing becaus father says how enyone 
whitch knows anything boards at that 
hotel is beyond him, but father says the 
reson they whang that gong so loud is 
because it kind of stuns them and they 
are so daized that they dont know what 
auful grub they have to eat. 

but i was sorry that Ed only had one 
gaim rooster becaus if there is eny- 
thing better than 1 gaim rooster it is 2, 
and everyone whitch knows what gaim 
roosters are for knows that. 

well where was i, o yes i know now. 
when i got home they was all at sup- 
per. as soon as i come in mother she 
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sed what is the matter with you? you 
look like a goast and i sed i have got a 
auful hedake and i have been sick and 
father and mother and aunt Sarah and 
Keene and Cele and Georgie gumped up 
and began to ask me questions all but 
Annie and Frankie and the baby whitch 
stayed where they was and et. 

well father felt of my rist to see if 
my pulce was feable and he sed it was 
going like a race horse, and he maid 
me stick out my tung and he sed it had 
so mutch fur on it that it looked like a 
bufalo robe, and all of a sudden he sed 
what have you been drinking and i told 
him about the bar keeper giving me and 
Ed some lemonaid and how funny we 
felt and about the 2 skinny Bruces and 
2 gaim roosters and 2 Jo Haneses and 
father swoar rite out. 

the only time father swoars is when 
he hits his hed coming up from the celler 
or runs his nose agenst a open door in 
the dark or pounds his thum with a 
hammer or when the horse steps on his 
foot or when sumbody says somthing 
rong about his family. well this time he 
swoar feerful and sed he wood go down 
to the hotel and lick 9 kinds of stuffing 
out of that bar keeper, and mother and 
Aunt Sarah begged him to lisen to reson 
and father sed he wood lissen to nuthing, 
but bimeby he promised mother that he 
woodent do nuthing but give the man a 
good talking to and have Eds father 
throw him out of his gob. so father he 
put on his hat and went down town. 

i wanted to go but he told me to stay 
at home. well i coodent eat enything 
but i set up and wated. mother kep 
saying i am afrade George, George is 
father you know, will lose his temper 
and get hirt, and aunt Sarah she sed, 
you needent be afrade, Joanna, Joanna 
is mother you know, if enybody is hirt 
it wont be George. well after about a 
hour father come back all rite. he was 
laffing and sed the feller had left town. 
and mother asted him if he left town 
befoar father talked to him and father 
he sed no i sed a few birning words to 
him befoar he left and i really think i 
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convinsed him that he was in errer, eny- 
way he was escorted to the depot by 
some of my frends and told if he ever 
come back he wood be rode on a rale and 
be treeted to a coat of tarr and fethers. 

well father kep waulking up and down 
the room with his hands in his pockets. 
mother kep looking at him and said 
George Shute why did you put on a new 
paper coller? and father he sed that 
his was most woar out and so he had 
to buy a new one at Erl and Cutts store. 
then mother she asted him what was the 
matter with his hands for he had for- 
got and had took his hands out of his 
pockets and the skin was off of his 
nuckles. 

well father he sed well Joey, father he 
calls mother Joey and aunt Sarah calls 
her Joanna whitch both meens the same, 
and he sed well Joey, the gentleman ob- 
jected to the theam of my adress to him 
and to my presence in the bar room and 
tried to eject me, calling to his assistence 
2 or 3 of his besotted and bibulus frends. 
also as Natt Gilman wood say, he im- 
puned my verrasity and i had to ad- 
monish them fissically. 

then mother asted him if he got hirt. 
and father he said he always acked on 
the principle of getting in the first lick 
and maiking it a good one and following 
it up with the 2th, 3th, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 
so forth and so it was the other feller 
whitch got hirt. so that was all we cood 
get out of father so i went to bed and 
had a wet cloth rapped round my hed 
and had to taik a spoonful of rubarb and 
sody whitch is a very sad thing to end 
up a day with. 

well this morning i was all rite and 
as hungry as a bare. after brickfast i 
went down to Eds to find out about the 
fite, and the men down there sed that 
father gnocked those fellers heels over 
hed faster than they cood get up and 
everybody was glad of it and they run the 
bar keeper out of town. well it was a 
very bizzy day. Gosh I: was going to 
rite something about old J. Albert but i 
forgot all about him i shall have to wait 
until another time. 








FIRST CANDIDATES FOR GOVERNOR’S 





COUNCIL 


By V. P. 


FIRST DISTRICT 


One of the announced candidates for 
the council from the First District is 
John A. Edgerly of Tuftonboro. Mr. 
Edgerly is a native of Tuftonboro and 
received his education at Wolfeboro 
Academy. He has represented his town 
in the House of Representatives and 
the Constitutional 
Convention and 
his district in the 
State Senate. 

In 1919 he par- 
ticipated in a close 
race for the Coun- 
cilor nomination 
with the Honor- 
able Steven W. 
Clough of Wolfe- 
boro, which _ at 
first appeared to 
result in his favor 
but upon a second 
count Clough was 
shown to be nomi- 
nated by a few 
votes. 

Mr: Edgerly is 
a prominent farm- 
er, a member of 
the Patrons of 
Husbandry and 
deeply interested 
in rural and agri- 
cultural problems. 

According to the Republican States- 
man the First District has a second can- 
didate. for the Republican nomination in 
Charles Burleigh Hoyt of Sandwich. 
This gentleman has served in three legis- 
latures, a Constitutional Convention and 
on the staff of Governor N. J. Batchel- 
der. For.many years he has _ been 
prominent in Grange aircles having 
served that fraternity in many capacities 
in New Hampshire and being a Past 





Samuel A. Lovejoy 


Master of 
grange. 

In the late lamented legislature of 
1923 he headed the farmers’ council 
championing the agricultural interests 
upon the floor of the House. He op- 
posed the state Forty-eight Hour Law 
and the proposed tax amendment. He 
participated in the 
movement for the 
repeal of the pres- 
ent supervisal sys- 
stem in the depart- 
ment of education. 


the South Dakota 


state 


SECOND 
DISTRICT 
The Republicans 


of the Second Dis- 
trict may select as 


their standard 
bearer the Hon. 
John A. Ham- 


mond of Gilford, 
the lecturer of the 
New Hampshire 
State Grange and 
identified with 
many farmers’ ac- 
tivities. 

Mr. Hammond 
was a member of 
the Housein 1915, 
delegate to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in 1918, a member of the present 
State Senate. In the Senate he op- 
posed the forty-eight hour law and fa- 
vored the repeal of the direct primary. 

John F. Swazey of Brentwood is said 
to be a much discussed possibility for 
the Council from the Second District. 

Mr. Swazey was a member of the 
House in 1919 and of the present Sen- 
ate. In the session of that body he was 


identified with the Republican majority 
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in opposing most of the measures sent 
up by the House. 

Mr. Swazey is a Granger and Mason. 
He was educated at Sanborn Seminary 
in Kingston and is now one of the 
prominent farmers in that section of 
the state. Perhaps the greatest honor 
which he can claim, one which in the 
eyes of struggling New Hampshire far 
outweighs his political triumphs is the 
fact that he boasts of a fine old New 
England family of ten children. 


FOURTH DISTRICT 


Samuel A. Lovejoy of Milford, who 
is regarded as having sewed up the 
Republican nomina- 
tion for the Execu- 
tive Council in Dis- 
trict No. 4, enjoys 
the confidence of the 
agriculturists of 
Southern New Hamp- 
shire to a marked 
extent and is counted 
on to bring out 
a big farmer vote 
in the district. 
Mr. Lovejoy was in 
line for the nomi- 
nation in 1922, but 
gracefully gave 
way for Hon. Philip 
H. Faulkner of 
Keene, who is now 
serving, and all 
classes of Republi- 


man is entitled next year. Mr. Lovejoy 
was born in Milford, November 2, 1865, 
and was educated in the Milford public 
schools. He is a farmer and granite 
manufacturer; has been a_ selectman, 
president of the Hillsboro County Farm 
Bureau, director of the Souhegan Valley 
Federal Land Bank Association and 
chairman of the apprisal committee and 
is a trustee of the Lull fund. The dis- 
trict always has been safely Repub- 
lican and apparently Mr. Lovejoy 
is assured of a serene voyage to 





Jesse M. Barton 
cans in the district feel that the Milford 


the exalted position to 
aspires. 


which he 
—Republican Statesman. 


FIFTH DISTRICT 


The citizens of the Fifth Councilor 
District are already talking of Judge 
Jesse M. Barton of Newport to repre- 
sent them on the governor’s advisory 
board. Judge Barton has long been 
prominent in New Hampshire politics 
having served in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of 1901, as chairman of the 
Republican State Committee in 1912 and 
as President of the State Senate in 1917. 
He has recently been discussed to some 
extent in relation to the nomination 
for congressman. 

By profession he is 
a lawyer having 
practiced for many 
years with marked 
success and_ served 
as judge of probate 
for Sullivan County 
from 1906 to 1917. 
He was _ educated 
at Kimball Union 
Academy, Dartmouth 
College and Boston 
University law 
school. 

Judge Barton is a 
prominent member 
of the long lived con- 
stitutional convention 
of 1918. During 
its session last 
winter he vigorously opposed the sub- 
mitting of the tax amendment. Carry- 
ing that opposition to the people he was 
active in the campaign which resulted 
in its overwhelming defeat. 

Some comment has been made that the 
data which have appeared in the GRANITE 
MonNTHLY recently are entirely confined to 
Republicans. In reply to. this we can only 
say that while the Republican ranks are 
already forming for the various primary 
battles, that the Democrats are not prone 
to early candidacies and we can only give 
the political news as it transpires. We. 
shall endeavor to give equal space to Dem- 


ocratic candidates when they make their 
appearance. 








John A. Edgerly of Tuftonboro, 


(District No. 1), veteran of 
many political battles. 
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John A. Hammond of Gilford, 


(District No. 2), a towering 
figure in the last State Senate. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


We are pleased to announce that 


beginning with the February issue 
we shall have a _ monthly article 
on the current New Hampshire 


political situation by Thomas Carens of 
Boston. Mr. Carens is the political 
editor for the Boston Herald and is con- 
sidered one of the ablest political writers 
and journalists of New England. He 
is the author of the series of articles on 
New Hampshire which appeared in the 
Boston Herald several months ago and 
is, consequently familiar and well ac- 


The Granite MonrTuty takes pleas- 
ure in announcing the addition to its 
staff of H. Styles Bridges. Mr. 
Bridges is well known to the readers of 
the GRANITE MonTHLY, having contrib- 
uted several articles to the magazine 
during the past year. He has served as 
Secretary of the New Hampshire Farm 
Bureau Federation for the past two 
years and directed the publicity and or- 
ganization work of the Farm Bureau in 
this state. Mr. Bridges is a graduate 
of the University of Maine. When first 


quainted with New Hampshire problems. 

Mr. Carens plans to spend some 
time each month in New |Hampshire 
preparing these articles. With the Presi- 
dential campaign in the near future, the 
fact that Mr. Carens is conversant with 
the national political situation as well as 
that of New England will make these 
articles of much more than local sig- 
nificance. 

We hope our readers will tell their 
friends of this new feature which will 
add so much to the magazine. 


coming to New Hampshire Mr. Bridges 
served for a time on the Extension Staff 
of the University of New Hampshire as 
State Specialist of Crops and Soils. 
Mr. Bridges has been a frequent con- 
tributor to warious leading periodicals 
of this section on agricultural topics, 
and for the past year has served on the 
National Agricultural Publicity Com- 
mittee. He comes to the GRANITE 


MontTHiy well equipped with a wide 
and varied publicity experience that will 
be of value to the magazine, 








THE EDITOR STOPS TO TALK 


HE surest, yea, perhaps the only, 
T way to supreme greatness is by 

means of a Cause. Down 
through the years this has been proven 
again and again. Slavery made Lin- 
coln; the trusts built the fame of 
Roosevelt ; and the police strike elevat- 
ed Coolidge. What has been true gen- 
erally throughout the history of the 
universe must be true in little old New 
Hampshire today. In vain politicians 
are calling down the gods themselves 


to weep with them over the 48-hour . 


law, the women’s poll tax, prohibition, 
home rule in our cities, popular elec- 
tion of president, the bonus, and va- 
rious and sundry other questions. 
The people still yawn behind their 
hands and turn to the comic supple- 
ment. Our political campaigns are 
lifeless. The shouting and the tumult 
has long since died, and there is not 
a statesman in the realm who can com- 
pete for a moment in the public eye 


with Barney Google or Mutt and Jeff. 


While ruminating sadly upon this 
unfortunate state of affairs a Great 
Idea came upon us. We have dis- 
covered the Cause. We have found 
the real genuine bona fide Black Curse 
of Civilization, and we are confident 
that any statesman who has the cour- 
age to buy our idea (and it’s for sale) 
will start a conflagration that will 
sweep to the limits of the land and 
carry him to undreamed heights of 
glory. 

The Curse is everywhere. We pass 
it every time we go to lunch, and here- 
tofore have been accustomed to glance 
casually at its unpretentious exterior. 
We see the Buicks and Fords scat- 
tered about the door, its gloomy in- 
terior from which come sounds of 
chugging engines and an occasional 
whiff of gasoline; the inmates and 
attendants furtive of eye, greasy of 
hand who at intervals emerge from its 
cavernous depths clutching bits of 
waste. You now know what the 


Curse is. 


It is the garage. What 


slogan would bring a more heartfelt 


response from the thousands who have 
been robbed of their hard earned 
increment than the cry “A Garageless 
Nation in 1930.” We have long been 
accustomed to creep into the darkened 
sanctuary in times of sorrow, and 
with hushed and quaking voices ad- 
dress those mighty beings who lounge 
about the garage, only to be greeted 
with a contemptuous nod and fearful 
growl. We have waited with bated 
breath while with irreverent fingers 
they carelessly tampered with what 
represented to us a full year’s salary, 
and then have been greeted by a bill 
which nearly took our breath away. 
We have been summarily helped out 
of the building by means of hoarse 
and impatient shouts and directions, 
as if we were really trespassing upon 
holy ground to have been there at all. 
Will we not greet with glad acclaim 
the man who throws down the gaunt- 
let in the face of the most autocratic 
institution America has ever known— 
the Garage. 

It is an undisputed but seldom 
realized fact that the public is abso- 
lutely at the mercy of the garageman. 
Before we place ourselves in the den- 
tist’s chair we have the privilege of 
reading upon the wall a license. per- 
mitting the practitioner to work at 
his profession and giving us reason- 
able guarantee that he has attained a 
certain degree of proficiency. If we 
summon a veterinary to minister to 
a horse ordinarily valued at from one 
to three hundred dollars we can rest 
assured that he has been examined 
and has a license from the state. 
However, if in travelling through 
strange cities we are forced to have 
repairs made upon our automobile 
valued at from five hundred to five 
thousand dollars, we are constrained to 
enter the nearest garage, place it 
confidingly in the hands of some 
grease-bespeckled, low-browed loafer 
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with no knowledge as to whether he is 
a real mechanic or merely a pickup 
from the street, give it one last fond 
look, hie ourselves to some place 
where we shall be mercifully relieved 
from hearing the screams and outcries 
and pray High Heaven that he will 
exercise at least human intelligence. 

Of course, if our suggestion is 
adopted, and the Cause is embraced, 
it will lead to manifold complications. 
Our various statesmen will desire to 
attack the problem each in his own 
peculiar manner. Without doubt the 
Republican party will insist upon a 
fact finding commission, which if put 
into execution, would mean that some 
of our most august statesmen would 
be forced to drag their frock coats 
through the oil and grease of a hun- 
dred garages, said frock coats to be 
replaced at the expense of the state. 
The Democrats will be likely to for- 
mulate some project to take the mat- 
ter out of politics and treat it in a 
strictly non-partisan way by voting 
the straight Democratic ticket. It 
would probably remind James O. Ly- 
ford of a funny story, while ex-Con- 
gressman Stevens would advocate at- 
tacking the problem by means of a 
graded tax bearing very heavily upon 
the Pierce Arrow and Packard and 
letting the “flivvers” off free. Sena- 
tor Moses will doubtless attempt to 
tie it up to the World Court while 
ex-Governor Bass, bearing in mind 
how Hercules cleansed the Augean 
stables, will desire to turn the rivers 
of our state into the garages and solve 
the problem by water power. It 


would be safe to say that President 
Coolidge and Governor Brown would 
have little to say upon the matter. It 
would be necessary to restrain the 
Federated Women’s Clubs and the 
League of Women Voters from par- 
ticipating in the crusade for whatever 
may be the woman’s place in politics 
there is little doubt that she should be 
kept out of the garage. The State 
Grange, the Farm Bureau might adopt 
resolutions, but in view of the lan- 
guage which is employed in referring 
to the subject we should say that it 
would be wise to adopt Governor 
Brown’s famous motto—“To hell with 
resolutions.” No, in dealing with the 
subject we must all be irreconcilables 
and abolish the compromise and the 
half way measure. 


One other difficulty which we must 
touch upon would be the matter of 
enforcement. Unquestionably if the 
garage is abolished a great many peo- 
ple who have never before been adict- 
ed to repairing will immediately be 
filled with a desire to break the law. 
Auto repairing would be in the same 
class with bootlegging and Law En- 
forcement Officer Craig would need 
to watch very carefully the lily white 
hands of many of our leading citizens 
for traces of the betraying axle grease. 
But whether the evil would be 
stamped out in this generation or not 
we would live in hope that our chil- 
dren and our children’s children would 
never know what it is to be ensnared, 
bullied and robbed in one of those 
twentieth century dives—the Garage. 
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THE OLD TOLL BRIDGE 
By Iva H. Drew 


There’s a toll bridge, old and gray, 

Where the river winds its way 

Through the broad and fertile meadows of Coos; 
And the years have rolled away, 

Once again a child I play 

On the banks.where willows softly bend and toss. 


There I played at hide and seek, 

When the moon would shyly peek 

From her station in the starry depths on high. 
There it was that Greek met Greek, 

And the strong would oust the weak: 

Oh, the old bridge rang with many a joyous cry. 


So the years flew on apace; 

And now memory brings a face 

Bending low and whispering words of fondest love. 
There was witchcraft in the place, 

All the world seemed full of grace, 

And the old bridge cast weird shadows from above. 


But one day they laid him low, 

And then I alone did go 

To the bridge where we had often kept our tryst. 
And the river down below 

Seemed to know and feel my woe, 

For in agony it groaned and seethed and hissed. 


Oh, the bridge is standing yet, 

And its sides the waters fret 

Just the same as in those halcyon days of.yore. 
But a past I’ll ne’er forget, 

Fills my heart with sad regret; 

For I know that love is buried evermore. 





BOOKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 
New Hampshire 


By Ropert Frost 


Conducted by Vivian Savacool 


It would be impossible without sub- 
jecting oneself to a multitude of con- 
tradictions and vary- 
ing opinions to state 
that Robert Frost is 
America’s foremost poet. There cer- 
tainly can be no opposition to the state- 
ment that Mr. Frost is New England’s 
leading bard and that every new book 
of verse by this rugged poet is an event 
of interest to the people he has lived 
among and loved enough to make them 
the literary instruments for expressing 
his philosophy and observations concern- 
ing life and the world in general. 

Judging from what one reads and 
hears about Mr. Frost to know him 
would be to know his poetry, to know 
his poetry is to know him. He does not 
care for the extremely modern methods 
of expression in any form of Art, in- 
cluding free verse and imagist writing 
in his own field of poetry. He has, 
however, created a kind of blank verse, 
a new form entirely his own, which 
musically follows the natural inflections 
of the voice in reading and which he 
uses in his long poems. His short lyrics 
are beautiful but also unconventional in 
form with delightful rhyme schemes 
which intrigue the ear and eye. His 
modern ideas about diction and the skill 
with which he handles this aspect of 
his work help to make his verse as liv- 
ing a part of the twentieth century de- 
velopment in poetry as the more radical 
expressions of some of Mr. Frost’s 
contemporaries. However, his work is 
more allied to that of A. E. Houseman, 
Thomas Hardy, J. M. Synge, and Ed- 
ward Thomas, who is his English coun- 
terpart. 

Lovers of Frost’s past work in “A 
Boy’s Will,” “North of Boston,” and 
“Mountain Interval” will find all those 
qualities which they have admired in- his 
new book of this fall entitled “New 


(Henry Hort 
& Company) 


Hampshire:” A Poem with Notes and 
Grace Notes. We find the clearness 
and coldness of thought, reminding us 
of Whitman, which is the result not of 
lack of sympathy and understanding but 
of powerful vision and reason. There 
is the love of beauty in nature and hu- 
manity here; there are the sudden turns 
in thought and phrasing which gives el- 
fin, elusive touches of fun as well as the 
less subtile Yankee humor; and there is 
the rigid adherence to the truth which 
will not idealize or change a subject to 
make it pretty. We find none of the 
long narratives of “North of Boston,” 
none of the dramatic poems of “Moun- 
tain Interval” which depend on sym- 
pathy with human life and knowledge 
of psychology rather than on plot for 
their interest. Nevertheless, we feel 
this sympathy and this knowledge as 
strongly, even more fully developed in 
Mr. Frost’s last work. 

The title poem, “New Hampshire” is 
a blank verse monologue of thirteen 
pages, and is followed by forty-three 
shorter poems. It is impossible to talk 
about Mr. Frost’s work for long ex- 
cept in terms of nature. This book 
seems to me to have an autumnal tone. 
There are bright touches of color at in- 
tervals in bleak stretches of monotone. 
We feel the beauty of the North which 
shrouds itself in a veil that one must 
penetrate before fully realizing its beauty 
and grandeur. Frost, ever on the quest 
for beauty, probes into this mystery to 
find what he seeks among the bounded 
lives of farmers in a state that “has 
only specimens,” yielding nothing com- 
mercial. 


—_ specimens is all New Hampshire 
as, 
One each of everything, as in a show 
case, 
Which naturally she doesn’t care to sell.” 
Then, “She had one President (pronounce 
him Purse)” 
“She had one Daniel Webster” 
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“The 
him.” 

“She has a touch of gold. New Hamp- 
shire gold 

But not gold in commercial quantities. 

Just enough gold to make the engage- 
ment rings 

And marriage rings of those who own 
the farm. 

What gold more innocent could one have 
asked for?” 


It would be easy to quote many epigra- 


Dartmouth needed to produce 


matic lines from Mr. Frost’s poetry 
which would be entirely characteristic, 
but the following two seem to me to ex- 
press more concisely than any others I 
have discovered the poet’s attitude 
toward his work and life. 


“But all the fun’s in how you say a 


thing.” and “It must be I want life to go 
on living.” 





Ellen Prior 


By Atice Brown 


Also of New England and more grim- 
ly so is “Ellen Prior” a dramatic pastor- 


al by Alice Brown. 
(THe MacMILLan The author, as -all 


Co. Price $1.50) readers of “Old 


Crow” will remember is peculiarly gifted 
in portraying rural characters, in show- 
ing their sensitiveness to new impressions 
from the outside world, their courage and 
endurance in bearing trouble which seems 
unbearable. In this poem of close to 200 
pages there is the author’s usual strength 
of presentation, combined with passages 
of lyrical loveliness, beautiful allusions to 
nature in all moods, fine characterization, 
and a growing power as the story moves 
to its sad end. 

The tale of Ellen Prior is the tragedy 
of a beautiful girl with an adored, blind 
mother who loves and marries a man 
only to find that he is “hard as nails an’ 
flint‘ and that he has married her 
less for love of herself than the 
desire to possess the valuable woods 
left her by her father. The 
story is indeed silhouetted against Win- 
don Woods, its changing seasons, its va- 
rying moods influencing and forming a 
background for human acts and motives. 
In Windon Woods Ellen first meets and 
loves Robert Wayne, the young farmer, 
and at this point in the story occurs a 
most beautiful passage in rhymed coup- 
lets. 


“One afternoon Ellen was hurrying back 
Along the logging road, a ferny track 


In Windon Woods ‘ 

She had not heard of wandering gods, nor 
Pan. 

She stopped to listen. 
thing coming 

Silent yet vast enough to mute a thrum- 


Was there some- 


ming 

The hand of life keeps fretting from the 
strings 

When silent spaces chime to little things, 

Feet, pinions, throat, the ever-seeking strife, 

The myriad moving city of green life? 

She a there still; slim, golden, ivory, 
air, 

The sun’s bright, 
hair. 

Arbutus pink—or wilding rose—uncurled 

On her fair skin, with pollen over-pearled. 

In sooth, that day a miracle befell: 

ee snow, as calendared saints might 
tell. ‘ 


I lack the words to set her beauties forth. 

I only know the earth, from south to north, 

Had lent its dole to dower her body’s 
pride, 

As if she were the very season’s bride.” 

It is of course impossible to tell the 
story with any fairness to the author or 
to the reader, nor do I wish to spoil the 
pleasure of allowing each to see it de- 
velop for himself. The plot is original, 
the tenseness and strain which wear 
down Ellen’s reason cleverly produced 
and maintained, the subtile influence of 
her rival on her husband and on herself 
is so clearly felt that at the tragic de- 
nouement we are convinced of the other 
woman’s guilt, although it would be im- 
possible to convict her on the charge of 
murder. I consider “Ellen Prior” one 
of the dramatic and poetic achievements 
of the year,—surely no one can fail to 
find it interesting. 


envious arrow on her 
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The President’s Message 


Eagerly were the papers read to see 
what the President’s message to Con- 
gress conveyed. Some, perhaps, were 
doubtful as to where the President stood, 
what attitude he would take on certain 
matters, whether he woud voice the 
opinions of many or his own, but after 
reading the message we are sure all 
were impressed with the belief that our 
President was a man of few words, 
having a mind of his own and that he 
had been a_ keen listener and _ ob- 
server if not a speech maker. He told in 
comparatively few words that he would 
reduce taxation, was opposed to Federal 
operation of coal mines, would permit 
railroads to make voluntary consolida- 
tions, would have farmers “organize,” 
was opposed to the bonus, believes in 
prohibition and in the enforcement of 
the liquor law and believes that the 
Federal Government should share lib- 
erally in the expense of building high- 
ways. The message is one that will 
linger long in the minds of the people, 
as it was not of long duration, it was 
spoken in simple words, right to the 
point and revealed the character of the 
man—the President of our United 
States. —Peterborough Transcript 


The message is courageous. The 
president says what he thinks; hides 
nothing. We like that. We do not 
expect a candidate for the presidency 
to reflect all our views. We still do 
not know of a man we would prefer 
to Coolidge. And we shall get the 
soldiers’ relief bill he says he does 
not favor; and we shall not enter 
the court. The two things he stands 
for will fail. A soldier’s relief—not 
a bonus—bill will pass—possibly over 
his veto, though he may conclude NOT 
to veto. A president’s message is to 
congress; covers a multitude of sub- 
jects as to which common people 
know little; care less; willingly 


leave to congress. Take the Mussel 
Shoals question. We know almost 
nothing; leave it to dongress. And 
so of the St. Lawrence to the lakes 
canal. It will help some; _ hurt 
others. We don’t know. Leave it to 
congress. The president stands un- 
equivocally for prohibition enforce- 
ment, and for fair and just treatment 
of our colored element. We like 
both. He omits things that we think 
demand attention; what to do with 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, the Phillipines; 
what with those British and French 
islands near our coast which are cen- 
ters of rum-running. In our belief 
it is time to tell England and France 
we want those islands; cancel much 
debt if they will get out; give and take. 
—Granite State Free Press 
There is nothing of the time 
server in CALVIN Coo.ipce. For his 
courage and decisiveness in action on his 
convictions admiration is not confined 
to party lines. “Now after the death 
of Moses the servant of the Lord, it 
came to pass that the Lord spake unto 
Josuua the son of Nun, Moses’ mini- 
ster, saying, Moses my servant is dead: 
now therefore arise, go over this Jor- 
dan.” Can there be doubt that the 
President will respond to the thrice re- 
peated call to JosHua of old: “Be strong 
and of a good courage,” or that he will 
not depart from “the book of the law?” 
“Turn not from it to the right hand or 
to the left” was not written for CALVIN 
CooLipce. It may well be that no man 
shall be able to stand before him. 
—Exeter News-Letter 


The long silence of Calvin Coolidge 


has been broken. His message to con- 
gress is a clear cut document, which 
manifestly expresses the convictions 
of its author. Anyone who was ex- 
pecting it to contain soothing pass- 
ages must be disappointed. On 
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the other hand it is barren of any 
suggestion of harshness. So far as 
the virus expressed is concerned, 
some approve and some disapprove, 
according to the temper of the critic. 
The press is especially kind in its 
treatment of the instrument. This is 
particularly true of the important 
Democratic papers. Senator Lodge 
likes it, so do all the public men of 
his political color. It was of course 
expected that they would. Cordell 
Hull, chairman of the Democratic 
national committee, skidded badly in 
his comment. His criticism is of no 
value because of its intense partisan- 
ship. It could as well have been made 
a fortnight before the message was 
delivered. Magnus Johnson is dis- 
satisfied. That’s good. It is a strong 
paper and will further delay those 
who are anxiously waiting for Cool- 
idge to blowup.—Republican. Champion. 


Whiting’s opinion, as voiced in his 
pepular column in the Boston Herald, 
is not unlike that of many others. He 
says, “To sum up the week: The 
country sees a clear minded president, 
a muddy minded house, and a doubt- 
ful senate.” —Bristol Enterprise 


The Bonus Question 
We believe the Bonus bill should 
pass, and the money be paid to the 
ex-service men. There has been alto- 
gether too much talk) and politics in 
the past. This country has the wealth 
and the money can be raised. If no 
other way, let there be a bond sale. 
Money will be forthcoming for the sol- 
diers, if Uncle Sam can get up his 
courage and ask for it. 
—Franklin Transcript 


There is every indication that a big 
fight is looming ahead in congress over 
the bonus bill about to be introduced. 
It is claimed by experts who have fig- 
ured out the situation that the bill will 
pass the house by a large majority 


and also the senate and be vetoed by the 
president. It will then pass the house 
over his veto and will have a margin in 
the favor of two votes in the senate. 
This would “put it over.” We mean 
by this it would be put over on the 
people and congress would have to pro- 
vide some means of taxation to meet 
the expense estimated as high as six 
billion dollars. 

There is likely to be a vigorous remon- 
strance to this bill by the over-taxed 
people. Already congressmen and sen- 
ators are hunting new source of revenue 
whereby they can meet this enormous 
expense. They are searching other 
countries for suggestions. They may 
have overlooked Italy and her ingenuity 
and resourcefulness. She levies a tax on 
each room in every house and then upon 
each window in every room. It is 
pretty tough when one has to pay for 
the daylight that comes into the living 
room. This is what America is head- 
ed for unless this craze for taxation is 
curbed and we get back to the funda- 
mentals of democratic government and 
live within our income. 

—Muiulford Cabinet 


A Coming Statesman 


Several 
that Congressman William N. Rogers, 
Democrat, was a man to watch. With 
his very first speech in the legislature 


times we have intimated 


he showed what he is. We wish he was 
a Republican; he is at least a genuine 
Democrat, who knows what he thinks 
and can tell us why he thinks it. Of 
course, it is no surprise to us that the 
house committee on committees put him 
on its most important committee— 
foreign relations; just as Moses 
was as promptly put on the _for- 
eign relations committee of the senate. 
Well, we like to see New Hampshire 
on the map. And so far Mr. 
Rogers has stooped to nothing low or 
mean in politics. We like to speak well 
of a Democrat when he deserves it; 
we always did.— Granite State Free Press 





NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


CHARLES PARKER BANCROFT 


Dr. Bancroft was born in St. Johnsbury, 
January 11, 1852, and died in Hanover, 
December 14, 1923. Concord was his home 
during his long and useful life. Dr. Jesse 
P. Bancroft, his father, was Superintendent 
of the New 
Hampshire 
State Hospital 
for many 
years. retiring 
in 1882, when 
he was suc- 
ceeded by his 
son. Dr. Ban- 
croft, after 
thirty-five 
years of de- 
voted service 
resigned his 
superinten- 
dency in 1917, 
with a record 
of achievement 
marked with 
intensive and 
intelligent 
progress. How 
enduring and 
beneficient 
that progress 
has beenin re- 
sults remain 
an interesting 
chapter in the 
hstory of the 
State Hospi- 
tal. Dr. Ban- 
croft’s profes- 
sional educa- 
tion qualified 
him admirably 
for his life’s 
work, to which 
he gave con- 
stant care and 
zeal. But these 
exacting professional duties were mingled 
with a strong and frequently revealed de- 
sire and willingness to serve the people 
and it was that trait in his splendidly 
rounded character that will be remembered 
whenever his name is recalled. During 
the later years of his life Dr. Bancroft’s 
calm and complete sympathy with social 
and welfare interest in the affairs of this 


CHARLES PARKER BANCROFT 


community will be long and fondly remem- 
bered by our citizens. His philanthropy 
was practical, not vague, the methods and 
details of relief meant much and were seri- 
ous and called for study and painstaking 
attention. Moreover, Dr. Bancroft pos- 
sessed a steady judgment, independence of 
thought, and 
courage of 
conviction, 
which added 
to modesty of 
character and 
social qualities 
delightfully in- 
viting, made 
him an wnusual 
p ersonality 
among his as- 
sociates. An 
enumeration of 
his member- 
ship in many 
societies and 
associations, in 
more than one 
of which he 
manifested 
continuing 
interest and 
what he gave 
of his time 
and means 
would empha- 
size the meas- 
ure of his 
good __citizen- 
ship. 

Dr. Bancroft 
did many kind 
and helpful 
deeds which 
challenge our 
appreciation 
and approval, 
which we 
shall fondly 
remember, 
but it was his readiness to help, his glowing 
and obliging willingness to serve, his hu- 
manity, his services to the unfortunate, his 
response to the call of duty, his pathetic 
end of life in the midst of helpful service,— 
all these will linger in the memory of 
those who recognize the merit of the high- 
est public spirit exemplified by a career 
dedicated to rare citizenship. C. R. Corning. 





JAMES S. TAFT 


James Scolly Taft, former mayor of 
Keene, and widely known manufacturer, 
died in Keene, December 22nd in his 80th 
year. 

Mr. Taft was born in Nelson, coming to 
Keene as a young man, where a few years 
later he began the manufacture of what is 


widely known as the Hampshire pottery, 
on account of its aistinctive design, which 


gained a wide reputation. He held several 
different city offices and was three times 
mayor of Keene. He was in the Legisla- 
ture one term and served as a member of 
a constitutional convention. 

Mr. Taft is survived by a widow and one 
sister. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


EDNA DEAN PROCTOR 


Edna Dean Proctor, poet of a generation 
ago, whose circle of friends included Henry 
Ward Beecher and John Greenleaf Whittier, 
died December 
18th in Framing- 
ham, Mass., in 
her 95th year. 
Often described 
as “the truest 
type of refined 
womanly wo- 
man,” she was 
always the author 
of verse distin- 
guished for _ its 
earnestness and 
enthusiasm. 
Writing at infre- 
quent intervals 
only when she 
was deeply mov- 
ed, nevertheless, 
she progressively 
followed _ the 
trend of events 
from the Civil 
War through the 
recent European 
struggle. Her 
best poems per- 
haps were. the 
numerous ones in 
which she poured 
out her love for 
the native New 
Hampshire. 

Her first book 
of poems was 
published in 1867, 
and before that 
she had already 
written _ verse 
which attracted the 
tier. With, undimmed vigor and_ un- 
changed talent she was still at her best 
whan’ she wrote of the retreat toward the 
Marne. 


attention of Whit- 


JERRY P. WELLMAN 


Gen. Jerry P. Wellman, former city clerk, 
postmaster and county commissioner, and 
prominently identified with the growth of 
Cheshire County, died at his home in Keene 
on December 24th. 

Mr. Wellman was born in Hinsdale, Octo- 
ber 22, 1843, where he received the greater 
part of his education, this being supple- 
mented by several terms at West Brattle- 
boro and Newbury, Vt., academies. He 
taught school several terms in Hinsdale, 
coming to Keene in 1868 and entering the 
employ of Foster Bros. Mr. Wellman was 
for ten years clerk and manager of the A. 
B. and S. W. Skinner store. He then 
served as city clerk for ten years, and in 
1898 was appointed postmaster, which posi- 
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Edna Dean Proctor was born in Henni- 
ker N. H. Sept. 18, 1829 on a hill overlook- 
ing Contoocook River. She studied at 
Concord, N. H., and then taught at Wood- 
stock, Conn. She later became a gover- 
ness in  Brook- 
lyn. Subsequently 
she traveled a 
great deal, and 
as her’ works 
show she studied 
life not only in 
her native New 
England but up- 
on the prairies of 
the middle west, 
in the cities of 
the southern 
states, and in 
lands beyond the 
sea. She always 
considered New 
Hampshire as her 
home and though 
she is buried in 
Framingham, 
Mass., memories 
of her will con- 
tinue to cluster 
most heavily 
about her native 
Henniker, among 
the hills she lov- 
ed to eulogize. 

It is a part of 
state history that 
in 1899 she wrote 
for the occasion 
of New Hamp- 
shire’s first Old 
Home Week her 
famous poem. 
“The Hills are Home” which begins: 

Forget New Hampshire? by her cliffs, 

Her meads, her brooks of foam, 

With love and pride where’er we bide, 

The Hills, the Hills are Home!” 


tion he held for twelve years. He later 
served on the board of assessors of Keene, 
and as county commissioner. 

Mr. Wellman was long identified with 
the National Guard of New Hampshire, ad- 
vancing to the rank of major of the brigade 
staff, leaving that office to accept the posi- 
tion of inspector general of the staff of 
Gov. John B. Smith, which position he con- 
tinued to fill for six years. 

In business General Wellman was con- 
nected with the Keene Savings Bank and 
held a position in the Keene Fire Depart- 
ment. He was a member of the First 
Congregational Church, Masons, Sons of 
American Revolution, and the Grange. 

He is survived by his widow Jennie F. 
Wellman, and one son. 
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